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fates. 
BISHOP PERCY AND HIS “ RELIQUES.” 


I did not know until I saw the work that it 
was intended to precede the printing of Bishop 
Beles yee by a Life of the editor of the 

iques of Ancient English Poetry, or some i- 
culars, which I gathered in Bridgenorth oe. 
where more than forty years ago, might have 
been useful. Among other points I learned there 
not only that his father, ut that his grand- 
father, carried on the grocery business there. 
I also made a sketch of the house they had 
occupied in its then state, in what was called 
the way, but I gave it away to a gentle- 
man who, about 1840, was collecting i ustra- | 
tions of the Religques. The building was, I think, 
then as now, occupied by an iron-founder, and 
was by no means unpicturesque; but what has 
become of my hasty drawing I know not: the 
gentleman to whom i 
years, and what became of his 


books (he did | 


| occasionally give you for your collection. 


| poem, inserted by Mr. Pickford in 
gave it has been dead many | P 


of the letter; but it has no address, and seems to 
have been written to the editor of some periodical 
publication in April 1761 : as to the subject, it must 
speak for itself, as I have no clue to the particular 
contents. Perhaps the Rev. J. Pickford, the au- 
thor of the Life of Bishop Perey just printed, 
may be able to supply the deficiency in this re- 
spect : — 

“Sir,—If you think the inclosed worth printing, it is 
at your service for the use of your Magazine. I have 
thrown a few explanatory notes into the margin, which 
the Printer will take care to distribute ere The 
piece was never yet printed, though much in request in 
the place where the scene is laid. 

“T have in my possession many other literary curiosi- 
ties, which (as I can find time to revise them) I will 
In return for 
which I will beg the favor of you to let your printer take 
off two or three supernumerary copies of, any such pieces, 
in a 12™° size, for my own private use—and when you 
think I shall have earned so much, you may make me a 
present of Warner’s System of Morality and Divinity, &c., 
stitched in blue covers, or in sheets. 

“If you don’t think my proposals too exorbitant to 
be complied with, you will at your leisure favour me 
with a line, inclosed under cover For the Rt Hble Henry 
Earl of Suss* at Easton Maudit (near Castle- Ashby) North- 
tonshire. 


I am, Sir, 
“Your most »'» dient humble Servant, 


“Tuomas Percy. 
“ Easton Maudt, April 16, 1761. 

“PS. I hope you rect safe your 4 vols of Du Halde, 
8°, which you were so obliging as to continue for some 
time in my hands, 

“T shall be glad to correct the proof of the inclosed 
piece, whenever it is printed : I can receive it one post, 
and return it the next, 


With regard to the bishop’s name, it is, I be- 
lieve, quite clear that he did not always spell it 
Percy ; and» my friend who gave me the above, 
told me (though he did not show it to me) that 
he had evidence under the bishop's own hand, 


| when quite a young man, that he then called 
| himself Piercy, as it stands in the records of 


Bridgnorth. In fact, his relationship to the Duke 
of Northumberland was merely an assumption, as 
well as that his wife’s name was Goodriche, and 
not Gutteridge. 

I have also a much better copy of Percy's 

is Appendix, 

. lv. — 

“ Deep howls the storm with chilling blast,” &c. 


affect to keep a library) I never knew: some of | The date the biographer assigns to it is “ March 


them were sold by auction, and I bought one or 
two afterwards from a bookseller, but I could 
never hear of his illustrated copy of the Reliques. 


He had inserted in it several letters from the | 
bishop while he was at Easton-Maudit and else- | not state any authority for assigning it to the 
where, and y aey upon him to give me one bishop, but i have no doubt that it was his, 
ay (a salmon for a sprat, to be sure) in re- | though probably written after he obtained the 

or m 
Bridgenorth. 


| 22, 1788,” which was six years after Percy be- 


came Bishop of Dromore, a very unlikely period 


| for the composition of a love-lorn production 


about Delia and Cupid’s darts. Mr. Pickford does 


ue drawing of the old house at | college-living of Easton Maudit, and when he was 
our readers may like to see a copy | engaged to Anne Gutteridge, whom he called 


169 
| 
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Anna Goodriche, and whom he designates as 
Anna in the poem referred to, and not Delia, as it 
stands in Mr. Pickford’s version. The same friend 
who gave me Percy’s letter showed me his copy 
of the production in question, which he told me 
he had made from the original, though where he 
had seen it he did not state. I copied his copy, 

, comparing it with what is given by Mr. 


ard 
Pickford, I find some material variations, besides | 


the substitution of Anna for the somewhat sickly 
and namby-pamby Delia. In my copy the third 
stanza runs he: 
“Tn vain the night’s dark curtains fall, 
And horrid dangers meet : 
What can the lover’s heart appal, 
Or stay his eager feet ?” 

For “ night’s dark curtains,” Mr. Pickford 
tamely prints shades of evening, and for “meet” in 
the next line he has threat, which rhymes badly 
with “feet.”” Further on, in the fifth stanza in the 
copy Mr. Pickford used, the rhyme seems to have 
been altogether disregarded, for ¢ask is there made 
to answer to “speed ” — 

“ Love bids atchieve the hardy task, 
And act the wondrous part : 
He wings the feet with eagle's speed, 
And lends the lion-heart.” 

This must be wrong according to the formation 
of every other stanza in the poem, and the emen- 
dation contained in my friend’s copy is obvious 
and certain — 

“ Love bids achieve the hardy deed,” &c. 


Here “ deed” and “speed” rhyme correctly, and 
afford the exact meaning intended by Percy. For 
“eagle's speed” it also has eagle-speed, which 
corresponds with “ lion-heart.” 

These points may be worth notice, recollect- 
ing how much has been lately said and done re- 
garding the impression of the originals of Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, and the vari- 
ous forms in which, and prices at which, the 
work has been produced. It unquestionably de- 
served all the pains that have been bestowed upon 
it, and every purchaser must be rejoiced to see so 
many distinguished names, in so many different 
ways, connected with the undertaking. 

Maidenhead. J. Payne 


P.S. On a future occasion I may send for inser- 
tion some personal particulars regarding Bishop 
Percy, which are new if not important. I was 
introduced to him when I was a boy, and I have 
a copy of his Reliques, edit. 1774, which he gave 
to my father. 


EPITAPH ASCRIBED TO MILTON.* 


I was at a distance from London when Pro- 
fessor Morley published the poem which he 


[* See “N. & Q” 4% S. ii, 100, 146. ] 


ascribes to Milton, and I have returned very lately, 
I have three times examined the signature of the 
nee with a magnifying glass, at the British 
Museum, in company with some of the officers of 
the Library. I was anxious to make this inves. 
tigation, thinking, after reading most of the cor. 
respondence, that the poem might be Milton’s, if 
it could be proved from external evidence to be 
so,—that the strongest objection from interna] 
evidence was the use of “ Helicon” for a fountain, 
but that this objection was not necessarily in. 
superable,—that the non-publication of the poem 
in the later edition of Milton’s minor poems was 
a very strong piece of external evidence against 
Milton's authorship,—that the concluding part of 
the poem was not of Milton's style,—and that, on 
the whole, probably the m was some one else’s, 

Comparing the visible fragment of the first letter 
of the signature with Js in the body of the poem 
and some Js in facsimiles of Milton's writing, I 
should say that J. is not impossible; but, in- 
fluenced perhaps by a preconceived idea, I think 
T more likely; and I think I could perceive, even 
with the naked eye, signs of a colon between the 
two letters. I cannot agree with those who make 
the first letter a P; the semblance of a line to the 
left seems to me indubitably a part of a curve of 
the British Museum stamp-mark. Nor is A pos- 
sible; that would be a convenient letter, for An- 
drew Marvel’s sake. If the letter is not T or J, 
I should say it might be F. 

I suggest as possible that this poem was written 
by Thomas May, the author of the History of the 
_ Parliament (published in 1647)—a Cam- 
bridge man, a poet, and the friend and companion 
of many poets, who would, in 1647, have been in 
full sympathy, if not in much communion, with 
Milton ;—whom Charles I. called his poet, and 
also is said to have gone over to the Parliament 
in anger that he was not made poet-laureate on 
Ben Yeuncn’t death ;—who translated Lucan and 
| Virgil’s Georgics, wrote a tragedy called Cleopatra, 

which he dedicated to Sir Kenelm Digby, and also 
translated a portion of the Epigrams of Martial: 
and it is to be noted that his selection of epigrams 
for translation includes the three of the insect’s 
amber tomb. These are May's translations : — 


“ Whilst on the Heliades’ amber-weeping boughs 
A viper creeps down, on the worm it flows, 
Who whilst amazed in this sweet dew it lies, 
The amber hardens and the viper dies. 
Boast not, Fgyptian queen, thy tomb so brave, 
Since here a viper finds a nobler grave.” 
Book iv. ep. 59. 


“ Here shines a bee, closed in an amber tomb, 
As if interred in her own honey-comb. 
A fit reward fate to her labours gave ; 
No other death would she have wished to have.” 
Book iv. ep. 32. 


“ An amber drop, from Phaeton’s branches wept, 
Enclosed a little ant that under crept. 
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That ant, not valued in her life at all, 
Is now made precious by her funeral.” 
Book vi. ep. 15. 
The scholar-poet who has turned Phaetontis 
into Phaeton would very likely have made Helicon 
a fountain; and I find great difficulty in believing 
that Milton would have done so. 


por. not a copyist’s handiwork. Professor Mor- 
ge trouvaille is too Miltonic for the composition 


of Milton, whose genius needed no reproduction 


| of his own thoughts and words—pyramids and 


reliques, Heliconian tears, royal sepulchres and 
heart-entombments. 
The bee,* “ sepulchred in amber,” was as open 


May’s translations from Martial were published | ¢, John Milton, had he pleased to take it from 


in 1629. Too much has been made of the “its” 
of the poem. “ Its” was established by 1647 in 
our language. “ Its” occurs five times in Dry- 
den’s first poem, one of one hundred and eight 
lines, written in 1649. Five-and-twenty years 
later, Dryden, criticising Ben Jonson, denounces 
his instead of its, used with reference to “ Heaven,” 
as bad grammar. (See Dryden’s Defence of the 
Epilogue to the Conquest of Granada, published in 
1672. 

I & been surprised to see no reply to the 
objection which Lord Winchilsea raised to the 
grammatical construction of the couplet, 

“Infant nature cradled here 

In its principles appear.” 

And I have been even more surprised to see Pro- 
fessor Masson, in one of his letters to The Times, 
giving the sanction of his high authority to the 
objection. A plural verb to a singular nomina- 
tive, where an intervening plural noun immedi- 
ately precedes the verb, is a very common con- 
struction in older poets. Mr. Dyce, in his edition 
of Shakespeare, has collected some instances from 
Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher to illus- 
trate the construction in the following well-known 
passage of Love's Labour's Lost : — 

“ And, when Love speaks, the voice of all the Gods 

Make heaven drowsy with the harmony.” 
Act IV, Se. 3, 


I will give two from Dryden, by one 
of which hangs a tale oo ’ 
“When did his muse from Fletcher scenes purloin, 
As thou whole Etherege dost transfuse to thine ? 
But so transfused, as oil on waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine sinks below.” 

_ “Oil on waters” is printed in the early edi- 
tions of “ Mac-Flecnoe”; but modern editors, 
puzzled by the grammar, have turned it into “ oil 
and waters.” There was, however, no possibility 


of changing a passage in Dryden's Address to | 


Congreve : — 
“So much the sweetness of your manners move, 
We cannot envy you, because we love.” 
W. D. Curistie. 
32, Dorset Square, N.W. 


J. M.’s epitaph on some unnamed celebrity may 
be all the more Miltonic for its appropriations 
from John Milton's epitaph on Shakspere ; but it 
is all the less likely to have been Milton’s itera- 
tions of himself: transference and imitation are 
distinct matters. Miltonism requires a poet's 


Martial, as it was to J. M., and might have spared 
Pope the trouble of “ wondering how the d—— it 
got there”; but Milton ought not to be saddled 
with the initialist’s pluralised abstracts. How the 
concrete term “ Beings,” passing through a con- 
tinuous series of transmigrations whereinto — 

“ The thread of life untwisted is,” 
could have been managed so as to set them in-the 
place of “ existencies,’ it is not my business to 
show. Sure I am that neither in his blank-verse 
nor in his lyrics would John Milton have com- 
mitted J. M.’s mistake. “Numbness retreating 
by chymic heat” is no very lucid phrase; but 
Professor Masson might have readily supposed the 
expletive “doth” to have been dropped by 
J. M.’s own inadvertence from the beginning of 
the forty-fourth line — 

“Infant nature cradled here 

Doth in its principles appear.” 

In J. A. G.’s more important suggestion of 
“heavenly ” for “ heavy” (line 50) I beg to add 
my humble concurrence. The grave is at once 
the mould and the matrix—ovoitoos alz. (Iliad, iii. 
243.) 

For the rest of this newly-discovered threnod 
I will but observe, that its conclusion, thoug 
referable to Milton’s sublimest theme—the Re- 
surrection—is more philosophical than doctrinal. 
Its “vital tinctures” (though either word may be 
found in Milton) and “ seminal forms” savour 
less of religion than of metaphysics, and of Milton 
than of Cowley or of Donne. 

Epuunp Swirte. 


CaLcrneD Into Dust.”—Lord Winchilsea, in 
his criticisms on the “ Poem attributed to Milton” 
(Times, Aug. 1), says this “is a pleonasm. To 
calcine is to-reduce to dust by the action of fire ; 
consequently, the local dust is superfluous, and 
adds nothing to the meaning.” To this criticism 
I venture to:take exception. To calcine, as I un- 
derstand it, is to reduce a substance to a calr, or 
a cinder; but a calx, or a cinder, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from dust. Charcoal is calcined wood. 
Coke is calcined coal. Lime is calcined stone or 


* Martial’s “De Ape in Electro inclusi” may be 
spared a corner in “ N. & Q.” 
“ Et latet et lucet Phaethontide condita gutta, 
Ut videatur Apis nectare clausa suo. 
Dignum tantorum pretium tulit illa laborum ; 
Credibile est ipsam sic voluisse mori.” 
Ep lib. iv.-xxxii. 
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chalk. But no man, I believe, in his senses, would 
take up a lump of charcoal, or coke, or lime, and 

mounce of either of them that it was dust. 
Balcination is but a process by which substances 
are rendered more capable of being reduced to a 
state of dust.“ But to bring them really to this 
state, some after process is also needed. If this 
view be correct, the expression would be rather 
elliptical than pleonastic. 

n the propriety of the expression itself, in its 
application to a dead body, I am quite at one with 
Lord Winchilsea, and feel sure that Milton would 
never thus have used it. In the case of cremation 
it might have been so used, with some show of 
reason; but in that of inhumation it is wholly out 
of place, and utterly inadmissible. To speak of a 
buried corpse as “calcined” into anything, is to 
talk the baldest nonsense, and to betray such an 
ignorance of the common meaning of words and 

e just use of a as ought to make the 
merest poetaster hide his head for shame. 
Epuvunp Tew. 


“THE VICTIM.” 


I have found the following e in a re- 
markable poem, “The Prophet Enoch,” written 
by Professor Robertson of Dublin, and published 
a few years ago by Mr. James Blackwood of 
London. It so curiously anticipates the subject 
of “The Victim,” a poem recently contributed by 
Mr. Tennyson to the pages of Good Words, that 
it may be interesting to have og Og e from 
“Enoch” quoted in “N, & Q.” Mr. Robertson, 
in a note to the passage, refers to the following 
observation of F. Schlegel in his Philosophy of 
History : — 


“ Bearing this in mind,” says Frederich von Schlegel, 
“we shall find that the enigmatic lamentation of Lamech 
over his mysterious slaying of a stripling, occurring in 
the Mosaic account of the Cainites, would seem to indi- 
cate that human sacrifices, and especially this particular 
kind, had their origin among the race of Cain, deeply 
imbued, even at that early period, with anti-christian 
errors, and that an unhappy delusion—a confused antici- 
pation of a real necessity, and of a future reality—con- 
tributed to the institution of these sacrifices,” — Philosophy 
of History, Bohn’s edit., 1846, p. 201. 


“*One victim more!’ a thousand voices cry ; 
* One victim more!’ resounds the cave of gloom. 
Lo! borne on lofty car, ’mid savage cries 
Of a wild band, a costlier victim comes. 
It is a lovely stripling, o’er whose cheek 
Youth hath her earliest purple bloom suffused : 
In rich luxuriant curis his locks descend, 
Twined with the fatal flowers that sweetly mock 
The victim they adorn. Wild with despair, 
His shrieking mother grasps the iron wheel 
Of the inexorable car: she spurns 
The fierce rebukes, or menace of the throng, 
To catch the last glimpse of her darling boy. 
*Ah! spare my son; shed mine own blood instead : 


My life may sa r vengeful gods!’ 

The Prophet Enoch, a Poem by James Bi 
Esq., translator Of F. Schlegel’ 
Philosophy of History (London, James Black. 
wood, 1860), p. 40. 

While on the subject of “The Victim,” I may 
send you the following amusing parody on the 
Laureat’s poem, which I cut from a Dublin news. 
paper long distinguished for wit and ability. The 
versification of the original is so closely imitated, 
and be 80 bitterness in that 
it may wo embalming in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” D. F. Mac-Carrny, 

74, Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin. 


“THE VICTIM. 
Not BY ALFRED TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 
(See Good Words, January 1, 1868.) 


lL 
A e upon the people fell, 
plague of writers high and low, 
ere were some wrote ill and some wrote well, 
And the Novel, the Novel was all the go; 
But the people tired of what they admired, 
And they said to the Editors one and all, 
* We have had enough of sensation stuff, 
So give us a rm be it great or small.’— 
And the Editors paled 
As they heard the throng— 
What would you have of us? 
Poem or Song ? 
Were it the queerest, 
Were it the dearest 
Money can purchase, 
We'll give you a Song. 


1. 
But still the plague spread far and wide, 
Bad novels were written and bought and read, 
In which handsome wives took their husbands’ lives, 
. And maidens behaved as if they were wed: 
So the people stormed, and some of them swore, 
*“ Good Words” they butter no parsnips, no; 
So give us a song, both sweet and strong, 
Or you and your magazines may go— 
To Jericho!’ — 
Or was it Hong Kong ? 
* Were it the queerest, 
Were it the dearest, 
We'll give them a song.’ 
Il. 
The Editors went through ‘The Men of the Time,’ 
‘ Including the Women,’ with eager look, 
Through the men and women who dabble in rhyme, 
Whose names are inscribed in that golden book. 
‘Oh! who shall we get to sing to “the Beast”? 
To sing to the Beast a deathless song ?’— 
*Till they came to Tupper, the great High Priest — 
Proverbially the worst of the throng. 
And their hearts exulted 
A moment or two:— 
* His were the queerest, 
But we've promised the dearest, 
Tupper won't do!’ 


IV. 
Again they looked for a bard divine. 
* Here's one,’ they exclaimed, ‘ should be preferred 
A t the half of whose name is Swine, 
fittest to sing to the swinish herd. 
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But Swine and burn suggest in their turn 
Ideas a little too gross and warm; 
And a poet who writes of hermaphrodites 
Is scarcely the man to weather the storm. 
So Swineburne, too, 
Won't do, won’t do! 
What’s to be done 
With the raging throng ? 
We can’t have the queerest, 
We'll pay for the dearest : 
Give us a song!’ 


v. 
The cry went forth o’er cities and towns; 
It tickled the ears of the men who write ; 
It leaped from the land and over the downs, 
And flew like wind through the Isle of Wight : 
There Tennyson sat in his wide-awake hat, 
Or smoked and strolled on his ‘ sponge-wet’ grounds ; 
* Til give them a song, not over long— 
I'll give them-a song for two hundred pounds.’ 
How happy, how happy, 
The Editors grew! 
* Were it the merest 
Trash, ‘tis the dearest, 
And therefore will do.’ 


vi. 
The wrote the poem I quote, 
the Victim,’ whose life the priests would destroy ; 
But the Editor knows ere now, I suppose, 
That he is the victim, and not the boy: 
"Tis he must bleed for this rhythmic deed, 
And ever for more, as the public cry, 
May Alfred the Great—the Laureate— 
iek out ‘ the dearest, the dearest am I!’ 
And the public are happy, 
And so they ought; 
For to them doth belong, 
If not the sincerest 
Outburst of song 
That ever was thought, 
At least the dearest 
That ever was bought. 


January 27, 1868, «M.” 


BASTON. 


Baston is a kind of rime, or verse, noticed by 
Robert of Brunne, who classes it among the stran 
rimes that he would not translate his Chronicle 
into, when saying that he shall turn his history 
into “ light ryme,” so that the lewed or lay men 
might understand it. Coming accidentally on a 
translation of the “Cursor Mundi” in the Bodleian 
the other day, Fairfax MS. 14, I opened the MS. 
at a passage where the writer says, that in honour 
of Christ's death, which he is about to describe, he 
will change his verse from the “rime” in which 

has been writing, to “longe baston.” This 
he accordingly does; and the extract below is 
from this part of the MS., showing both the rime 
and the long baston. To it is appended a comment 
by the Rev. Wazrer W. Seat, a well-known 
authority in these matters. 


CURSOR MUNDI. 
Fairfax MS. 14, Art 51. 


for he pe time sese comande neye 
t he for mannis kinde wille dey, 
e wille him al vn-bidden bede, 
for fast hit drawes to pe nede, 
for his to suffre passioun. 
for-pi to speke of bat raunsoun, 
bat riccher is pan erp and heyuen, 
or 03t bat mannis mou} may neyuen, 
for-bi in rime wille we roun, 
And sette fra now lange bustoun ; 
In worshepe of him pat dyed for mon, 
Amende our rime, If I con. 
criste and his moder leue* we spede, 
pat I vn-worpi am to rede, 
bat I hit rede wip suche louing, 
I may hit wele til ending bring, 
to louing of god and halikirk, 
And to mannis note to wirk. 


PASSIOUN OF IHESU CRIST. 
Art. 52. 
Thesus went to ierusalem, 
gaand on his fete, 
And come he til a litel hil, 
men callis hit mount oliuete. 
Sex oN be-fore pask day, 
wip his he went in strete ; 
Til his disciplis atte he led, 
suche wordes spak he squete. 
¥ “ Wate 3e, breper, quy,” he saide, 
“TI weinde agayne sa snelle ? 
Herkenis now, and ynderstande ; 
be sop I salle 30u telle : 
Sone iewes ar, 3¢ wate wele, 
folk ful selcoup felle ; 
pai wil me neuer loue I-wisse 
for bing I may ham telle. 
for loue, ne aghe, ne for signe 
pat I for ham haue wro3t 
Wip many selcoubes, as 3e haue sene, 
And wid softnes ham so3t. 
bot alle my squink, now is hit squa, 
hit standis me for no3t ; 
be time is now pat I sal dey, 
nd mannis kinde be bo3t.” 
[&e. 


[The word baston, which is the modern French 
baton, is explained by Raynouard to mean, among 
other things, a couplet or stanza. He also gives 
the word bastonet, meaning petit couplet. He also 
explains bordo as a part of rime which contains at 
most twelve syllables, in other words, a dine; and 
tells us that out of each bordo of twelve syllables 
two bordos can be formed; ¢.e. that a twelve- 
syllable line can be divided into two lines. These 
shorter lines are half-lines or bordonetz, as in the 
quotation “ bordonetz de. quatre sillabas.” I 
should imagine that bastonets consist of bordoncts 
rimed together, and bastons of bordos rimed to- 
gether; but in the English “long bastons,” as 
used in the “Cursor Mundi,” the lines (contrary 
to the definition) consist of fourteen syllables. 
In the MS., mount oliuete is written instead of 


* Allow. Lene is often printed by mistake.— Sheat, 
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oliuete, to the ruin of the metre. Suppressing the 
word mount, the first quatrain runs thus: 
“ Thesus went to ierusalem : gaand on his fete, 

And come he til a litel hil : men callis hit oliuete ; 

Sex nightes be-fore pask{e] day : with his he went in 

strete; 

Til his disciplis atte he led : such wordes spak he 

squete,” 

Here we at once recognise what Dr. Guest calls 
the “common metre” among “ Psalm metres,” 

ing almost exactly with that in which 
“Meidan Maregrete ” is written; for which see 
Mr. Cockayne’s edition, p. 34. When only two 
lines are rimed together instead of four, we have 
the measure of the “ Moral Ode ” printed at p. 159 
of Old English Homilies, edited by Mr. Morris, 
and only just published. A far more familiar 
example of the same is Chapman’s translation of 
Homer. The word rime must, I think, be taken 
in a general sense, for the author of “ Cursor 
Mundi” says he is about to amend his old rime, 
and to speak in a new rime. Still, the rime most 
commonly known by that simple name only is, I 
believe, the one consisting of pairs of eight-syl- 
lable lines, the metre of part of ‘ Cursor Mundi,” 
of Hampole’s “Prick of Conscience,” of the 
“ Romaunt of the Rose,” of “ Havelok,” and of 
Milton's “ L’Allegro ;” for this metre is much the 
easiest to compose in, and has always been a 
favourite one. Thus in “ Havelok ” :— 

“Here y schal biginnenarym”. . . . 

“ The rym is maked of Hauelok.” . . . 

“ Forthi ich wolde biseken you, 

That hauen herd the rim nu.” 

But there are, of course, plenty of rimes of other 
kinds, as, e.g. Chaucer's “ Rime of Sir Thopas.” 
W. W. Sxeart.} 

I may mention that the English “Cursor 
Mundi” will be edited for the Early English 
Text Society by Mr. Richard Morris, in two or 
three years’ time, from a Northern and a Midland 
MS., and doubtless collations from this Fairfax 
MS. with its squete and squink for suete and swink. 

F. J. 


MARWOOD FAMILY. 


In Mr. Papworth'’s Ordinary of British Armo- 
rials (Part 1x. p. 437) is given : — 

“Gu. a chev. erm, betw. 3 goats’ heads erased arg. 
Marwoop or Morwoop, Little Bushby, co. York; 
Baronetcy, 1660 ; extinct. 1740. Menwoop, Widworthy, 
co. Devon; coheirs m. Stevens, Wolcot, and Elton.” 

I 3 sym the spelling Morwood for Marwood, 
of Nunthorpe and Little Busby; and, as sharin 


my doubt, the present representative and linea 
descendant of this family (through a daughter of 


the first baronet), George Marwood, Esq., of Little 
Busby Hall, writes: “1 have never seen the name 
of Morwood in any old deeds.” Marwood is found 
in wills and inquisitions. Mention of these re- | 


minds me to add to my former note, referring to 
the Yorkshire Marwoods 8S. iv. 143), that I 
have met with the entry (Harl. MS. 756) of an 
inquisition taken at York, “17 Julij, 31 El. 
mort. Cut’b’ti Marwood de Nunthroppe in Cleane- 
land”; at which it was found that the said 
Cuthbert, “ob. 10 marecij vit. willis Marwood 
nepos et heres Cut’b’ti et etat. 9 au. ete. tune,” 
Again, the printed pedigrees do not mention, 
among the brothers of Sir George, the name of 
“ Henry Marwood, of the city of York, gentle- 
man.” In his will, dated Jan. 15, 1654-5, and 
proved in London Oct. 9, 1656, he speaks of his 
“sister Wetherall, brother Matthews and sister, 
and his nephew Henry Marwood,” thus showing 
his relationship to Sir George Marwood. 

With regard to the spelling Merwood, for the 
family seated at Sutton and at Cookshays in 
“ Widworthy,” and their branches in other 
parishes lying round Honiton, I can s with 
the utmost confidence from reading their wills in 
London and Exeter and seeing their signatures, 
besides making copies of inscriptions on their 
monuments and gravestones, in addition to ex- 
tracts from parish registers. They never wrote 
themseives other than Marwood, nor did their 
progenitors so far back as the reign of Elizabeth; 
and this is enough for my purpose, since their 
residence in Widworthy was comparatively recent, 
the manor being bought of the representatives of 
Chichester at the beginning of the last century 


only. 

lon not, however, ignorant of the spelling in 
question ; for Sir W. Pole (Collections, $c.) per- 
sistently writes Merwood (Merwoode) for the 
parish and family in the north of Devon. On the 
other hand, Thomas Westcote (who came from 
Shobrook in that part of the county), Risdon, and 
the Heralds’ Visitations for 1565 and 1620, have 
Marwood for the same. I shall not resist the 
fact, that the name of the northern parish was 
2 formerly with an e, for the manor appears in 

omesday— Merehode, Mereude. Moreover, I 
see in Marwood church (near Barnstaple), on the 
double doors of an elaborate traceried screen, 
which parts the “ Westcott Aisle” on the nave 
side, the words (running across the four sub 
divisions) : — 

PSON OF ME 
| | IOHN | | REWOODE 


This “ Westcott (Westcote) Aisle,” which ad- 
joins the chancel northwards, was the burying- 
lace of the Marwoods of West Marwood, of 
estcote,* now represented by Mr. Chichester of 


* From this division of the parish came Thomas West- 
cote, the gallant soldier and friend of Kings Henry IV. 
and V., who, marrying the daughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Littleton, of Frankley, Knt., on the undertaking 
that their male heir should bear the mother’s name, 
became the father of the famous judge, and direct an- 
cestor of Lord Lyttelton. 
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Hall, whose ancestor married one of the two co- | 
heiresses temp. Elizabeth. On my visit (Sept. 18, 
1865) I could find but two flat stones recording | 
the burial of members of this family, both “John 
Marwood, of Westcotte, Esqvier.” One remains 
in the “ Aisle” with an inscription much worn, 
the name remaining, but the date, &c. hidden by 
a block of pewing to half the depth of the let- 
tering; the other has been moved into the centre 
gway of the chancel from its former position 
alongside the east wall of the Westcott aisle, and 
immediately beneath the monument of Mrs. Anna 
Chichester, widow of John Chichester, of Hall, 
Esq., and daughter “of the Hon®'* Arthur Bas- 
sett, of Heanton, Knight.” My informant was 
the old clerk, Henry Hill, then (1865) in his 
ighty-ninth year, who “ minded it quite well.” 
ut Ihave strayed from my text, which is, or 
should be, the correctness of the arms given. 
They are undoubtedly so quartered by the de- 
scendants; at the same time it is worthy of notice 
that I find in Widworthy church, on a monument 
to “three brothers ”.—James, Thomas, and Bene- 
ictus Marwood (the second being the continuator 
of the line, and grandfather of the coheiresses)— 
the goats’ heads ermine, instead of argent. The 
same distinction was visible in 1791 (Gent. Mag., 
vol. lxi. p. 609), on the monumeht of Robert 
Marwood, of Cookshays (nephew of the three 
brothers, and only son and heir of John Marwood 
of Bere); but, when I explored the church 
(Aug. 21, 1861), the bearings had peeled off the 
marble on which they had been painted, and 
left it bare. “Coheirs m. Stevens, Wolcot, and 
Elton.” 
te there were four coheiresses, thus in order 


1, Sarah Bridget : married, first, Henry Stevens 
of Cross; secondly, John Inglett Fortescue of 
Buckland Filleigh. No issue. 

2. Frances: married Edward Elton of Bristol 
(great-grandson of Sir Ab. Elton, first baronet) ; 
issue, represented by Sir Edw. Marwood Elton, 
Bart., of Widworthy Court. 

3. Mary: married Rev. George Notley of 
Combe, Sydenham Hall ;* issue represented by | 
ae Thomas Benedictus Notley, Esq., of the | 
4. Bridget: married James Huyshe Wolcott 
(two t's) of Lyme, Dorset; their sole daughter 
and heiress, Sarah, married Rev. Harry Farr 
Yeatman of Stock House, Dorset, whose grand- 
son is the present representative. 

A final word as to the crest. That of the East 
Devonshire Marwoods was a ram couchant argent 
(or Proper), attired or. This crest (though mis- 
takenly called in Polwhele a goat) I find, on a 


a the “Legend of Sir Francis Drake” 


wreath sable and gules, in a well-cut figure on 
the above-inentioned monument of Robert Mar- 
wood, who died in 1733 (not “1755,” as mis- 
rinted in Polwhele), A similar ram is on a 
atchment hung up in the church tower, and also 
on the seals to deeds executed by members of the 
family. But the Yorkshire Marwoods, from an 
exemplification of their arms and crest made at 
Heralds’ College in 1809, and kindly copied for 
me by Geo. Marwood, Esq., add a mound vert: 
“Crest on a wreath of the colours. On a hill 
vert, a ram jacent argent, horned and hoofed 
gold.” Joun A. C. VINCENT. 


THE SEAL FOR VIRGINIA. 


It was not until the year 1619 that anything 
was done by the London Colony of the Virginia 
Company relative to a seal for Virginia. Then at 
one of their meetings a committee was appointed 
to meet at the residence of Sir Edwin Sandys “ to 
take a cote for Virginia, and agree upon the seale.” 

Subsequently, on November 15, 1619, the 
following statement appears in their manuscript 
Transactions : — 

“ Concerning the legal seal, spoken of in the last Court, 
the Auditors at their assembly Love therein taken some 
pains, which they now present to this Court, and whereas 
they had spoken to one for the cutting of it, there is one 
Mr. Hole, who would appropriate that unto himself, under 
pretence of having a patent for the engraving of all seals, 
which hath the king’s arms, or any part thereof: and 
therefore appoint them to repair to Mr. Christopher Brooke 
of Lincoln’s Inn to examine it; and to bring his opi:ion, 
under his hand, in writing, and accordingly it should be 
determined.” 

The Mr. Hole referred to in the minute was 
William Hole or Hoole, engraver of the Map of 
Virginia, printed in 1612, and re-issued in 1624 
in Smith’s General History. In 1618 he obtained 
a life grant as “ sculptor of the iron for money.” 

The following anecdote from the Weever manu- 
scripts is told by Hunter: — 

King James evidently did not like the proceed- 
ings of the Virginia Company, and when the de- 
vice of the seal was presented to him, where on 
one side was St. George slaying the dragon, with 
the motto “ Fas alium superare draconem,” mean- 
ing the unbelief of the natives, he commanded that 
the motto should be omitted. The motto on the 
other side, “ En dat Virginia quintum,” allusive 
to the four crowns, was in the taste of the times. 

The device after this criticism seems to have 
been modified, and in 1624 appears in the engraved 
frontispiece to Smith's General History. 

It may be briefly described as a crested escut- 
cheon, with the arms of England and France, 
Scotland and Ireland, in chief; bars in base; sur- 
mounted by Neptune, trident in hand, — on & 
sea-horse. Supporters: On one side a female 
with a dove on the shoulder, one hand on the es- 
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cutcheon, a book in the other, eageend a repre- 
sentation of Christianity: on the opposite side 
also a female holding instruments, perhaps the 
symbol of civilisation. Motto: “ Incognita gens 
serviet mihi.” 

The device of the reverse is also in the frontis- 
piece, and is more familiar, having been used, with 
a slight alteration of the motto, as the coat of 
arms of Virginia until its separation from Great 
Britain. 


The escutcheon is quartered with the arms of , 


England and France, Scotland and Ireland, crested 
by a maiden queen with flowing hair and eastern 
crown. Supporters: Two men in armour, beavers 
open, helmets ornamented with three ostrich 
feathers, each holding a lance. Motto: “ En dat 
Virginia quintum.” 

Spenser, Raleigh’s friend, dedicated his Fairy 
Queen to Elizabeth, “Queen of England, France, 
Treland, and Virginia.” After James of Scotland 
succeeded to the throne of England, Virginia would 
be called the f/th kingdom. 

On the title-page of the Revised Statutes of Vir- 
ginia for 1733, 1752, and 1759, the arms appear 
with the motto “ En Virginia dat quartam, the 
adjective agreeing with “ coronam,” understood. 
This alteration was probably made after the Act 
of 1707 uniting England and Scotland. oh 


Washington City, U.S.A. 


PIECES FROM MANUSCRIPTS.—No. III. 
HOW CATO WAS A PAYNYM AND A CHRISTIAN TOO, 
(From the Fairfax MS. 14, Bodleian Library.) 


Here is a pleasant character of Cato—the Middle- 
Age philosopher identified with the Roman sena- 
tor—with a lesson for those who are fond of 
leaving people “to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God.” The piece is from the end of a MS. of the 
English Cursor Mundi, with strong dialecial 
peculiarities— squa for swa, squink for swink, 
aed for which, &c.;—about which we shall, 

ubtless, hear from Mr. Richard Morris when he 
edits the poem for the Early English Text So- 
ciety. His “ticket” mentioning the other MSS. 
of the Cursor is pasted inside the cover of the 
Fairfax MS. F. J, 


(End of MS.) 

Curtaise catoun 
bus endis his resoun 
of mannis manere, 
as he ta3t his sone. 
alle pat in werlde dos wone, 
witte mai pai lere. 

{ Catoun was a paynym, 
and na bing knew him 
in be cristin fay. 
in his worde ne writte 
fande we him neuer 3itte 


againis our lay. 


P In alle he accordis, 
and na ping discordis, 
tille goddis hali writte ; 
after goddis awen rede 
he mai his life lede 

at wille folowe hit. 

{ be hali gaste be resoun 
semid in catoun, 
~— sa he was; 

r na gode kunning 

is in man coming, 
wib-out goddis grace. 

¥ gode grante vs grace 
to folow catouns trace 
in his teychinge 
in gode maneris, 
to be his feris 
In his wonyng. Amen. 

q Stokynbrig scripsit istum librum. 
Willelmo Keruour de Lance. 


PeEpieREE Socretres.—It has often occurred to 
me to suggest in your columns, that it would be 
a very good thing if the members of our historic 
families would take a hint from what has been 
done in America. There, I understand that in 
several instances societies have been formed for 
the investigation of the pedigree of a particular 
house. It would be very useful if we had s 
Cromwell society for this purpose. Surely no one 
sprung from the great Protector would grudges 
small yearly sum towards the elucidation of that 
pedigree. There are few things which I desire to 
see more ardently than a complete pedigree, with 
proofs, of all the descendants of Oliver a 

ORNUB. 


Coacnu anp Doors a CEentURY AG0.— 
Goldsmith, in his Vicar of Wakefield, chap. xxx, 
in the account of the abduction of the Vicar's 
pear daughter Sophia, has the following in 

er own narration of the affair: — 

“ He flattered and threatened by turns, and swore that 
if I continued but silent, he intended no harm. In the 
mean time J had broken the canvass that he ae 
and whom should I perceive at a distance but your 
friend Mr. Burchell.” 

And in his Citizen of the World occurs the fol- 
lowing passage (Letter xxx.) : — 

“ T had the precaution to pull up the window as I went 
along, to keep off the busy part of mankind . . . .. At 
length, however, the wished-for moment of its (the 
coach’s) stopping arrived,..... and letting down the 
door in a transport, in order to take a previous view 
his lordship’s palace and situation, . . . .” 

It would seem from the first quotation thst 
when this book was written, above a century 8g% 
there were blinds of canvas to coach-windows, 
which drew up inside the glass, and were of course 
stretched upon frames. But my query is, what 
are we to understand by Jetting down the door? It 
is impossible to imagine the whole door made to 
let down. Are we “then to suppose that “ door 
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is here a misprint for window, or does the text 
mean letting down the window as ae + of 
the door ? . ©. 


Frenca Drove, a case tried 
at the Cambridgeshire Assizes to-day, a witness 
was called, a thoroughly English labourer, but 
answering to the apparently French name of 
Forvague. He described himself as living at 
“French Drove, Whittlesea.” I was informed 
that there has been a French colony at this place 
for.a long period. This witness in telling his 
story non 5 of a “back-jetty,” which was ex- 
Jained to mean a causeway at the back of his 

use—evidently from the French jetée. I am not 
aware if anything is known of the history of this 
French immigration to the Fens. 

C. G. Prowerrt. 

Norfolk Circuit, July 31. 


Dayret Deror anp Joun Dove, D.D.—Every- 
one knows the opening lines of Defoe’s True-born 
Englishman, originally published in 1701 : — 

“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there.” 


Nearly a century before, and about half a cen- 
tury before Defoe was born, viz. in 1613, Dr. John 
Dove, in a book very rarely to be met with now— 

“The Conversion of Salomon, a direction to holinesse 
of life, handled by way of Commentarie vpon the whole 


Book of Canticles. . . 


furnishes the same quaint idea in almost the iden- 
tical words, as follows : — 
“In the Church there is, and alwaies hath bin, from 


the very infancie of it, a great multitude of false teachers. 
Where God buildeth a Church, there Satan erecteth a 


Chappell,” &e. &e, 
A. B. Grosart. 
15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


Nickan Barxs.—The allusion intended in 
E. A. Poe’s lines — 
“ Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore ” — 
has been already the subject of discussion in 
“N. &Q.”* I would now suggest whether the 
allusion may not be to the return of Catullus 
from Bithynia, a very prominent event in his 
biography as known from his poems? Of these 
Car. tv., Phaselus ille, shows him returning in a 
boat of Pontic pine to the neighbourhood of 
Verona, his birthplace, Car. xxxi., Pene insu- 
larum Sirmio, bears out the “ weary way-worn 
wanderer,” in the lines : — 
“ Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
venimus larem ad nostrum ;” 


Car. xtvI. has the distinct mention of Nicwxa — 
“ Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi, 
Nicawseque ager uber xstuosz,” 

Niczea being probably the port sailed from. The 
only points not accounted for are the “barks,” 
more than one, and the “ perfumed sea”; both of 
which, I think, may well be set down to the free 
play of imagination in the modern poet. An 
agreement on points so minute is not to be looked 
| for in such a case. It need hardly be pointed out 
how the charm of the modern poem, and the com- 
pliment to the lady addressed, are enhanced by 
an allusion which is not simply to the fact of the 
return home, but also to the deeply felt poetical 
sentiment with which the verses of Catullus have 
invested it. QUATENUS. 


Porm or Turee Lanevacrs In One. — The 
following composition by a Jesuit, Tornielli, is 
perhaps worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” from the 
singularity of its being at the same time Latin, 
Italian, and Portuguese, F. C. H. 

“Tn mare irato, in subita procella, 
Invoco te, nostra benigna stella, 
Vivo in acerba poena, in mzsto horrore, 
Quando te non imploro, in te non spero, 
Purissima Maria, et in sincero 
Te non adoro, et in divino ardore. 
Et, O vita beata, et anni et hore 
Quando, contra me armato odio severo, 
Te, Maria, amo, et in gaudio vero 
Vivere spero ardendo in vivo amore. 
Non amo te, regina augusta, quando 
Non vivo in pace et in silentio fido ; 
Non amo te, quando non vivo amando, 
In te sola, Maria, in te confido, 
In tua materna cura respirando, 
Quasi columba in suo beato nido.” 

Cutten Pots.—It would appear from the fol- 
lowing entry in the Calendar of State Papers 
(Domestic), under the date of October 7, 1626, 
that the above name, given to certain stone-ware 
jugs, may probably not have been, as hitherto 
supposed, from their being made at, and imported 
from Cologne, but from the name of one of the 
manufacturers of them in this country : — 
“Privilege to Tho: Rouse, alias Ruis, and Abraham 
Cullen, merchants, for the sole making of stone pots, jugs, 
and bottles, for 14 years, they being the first inventors; 
but with proviso that none be prohibited importing the 
same from beyond seas,” 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 


Perer Prnpar as AN Artist.—Much has been 
said in “N. & Q.” as to the literary productions 
of Dr. Wolcot, and some slight reference has been 
made to him as an artist, but I do not recollect 
that notice has been taken of a work of his en- 
titled — 

“Six Picturesque Views from paintings by Peter 
Pindar, Esq., engraved in Aquatinta, by Alkin, with 
poetical allusions to the different scenes, &c, London, 


[* See “N. & Q.,” 34 S, iii, 8, 99, 287; v. 268.) 


1797. Price One Guinea plain, and Two Guineas 
col ” 
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The book is a thin and large folio volume, and it 
may be sufficient to add, what cannot be said of 
the bulk of Peter Pindar’s writings, that the 

try is readable and decent, and that four (at 
east) of the six drawings contained in it appear 
to me to have artistic merit. Each engraving is 
inscribed, “drawn by P. Pindar, Esq.” and “ 8. | 
Alkin, fecit.” X. A. X. 

MaxrM1t1an oF Mextco.—In reading the life 
of this prince (vol. i. p. 105), one cannot help 
being struck with the following coincidence:— | 

“In general I do not like such stuffed things: it re- | 
minds me too much of the artificial preservation of 
corpses, to which, as an enthusiast for the burning of the | 
dead, I am adverse,” 

This was written August 28, 1851. 

J. B.C.L. 

Loye Famity Connection with CHURCH- 
tivines.—The late rector of this parish, the Rev. 
Francis Severne, who died June 1865, aged eighty, 
held the living for thirty-seven years; his father, 
Francis (0d. Jan. 1828) had held it for forty-eight 
years; his grandfather, Thomas (0b. Jan. 1780), 
also for forty-eight years. In all, 133 “~—. 

C. W. P. 


years. 
Abberley, Stourport. 


Queries. 


ADVERSE AND AveERSE.—JIs there any rule 
whereby in writing and speaking to give effect to 
the etymological distinction embodied in the 
phrases adverse to and averse from? Johnson says 
that both averse and aversion should properly be 
used with from before the object of dislike ; but 
that both are very frequently, though improperly, 
followed by to. Lord Macaulay appears to adopt 
the latter form. Speaking of the state of parties 
in the time of Charles L., he says: — 

“ The great majority of those who fought for the crown 
were averse to despotism ; and the great majority of the 
champions of popular rights were averse to anarchy.”— 
Hist. of Eng. vol, i. chap. i, p. 100. 

J. Emerson Tenvent. 


R. Bennet, Master of Carlisle House School, 
Lambeth, author of Poems, 1820. Can you give | 
me the date of the author's death, or any biogra- 


phical particulars regarding him?  R. Ine xis. 
W. Cnvurcner of Hay, Brecknockshire, is au- | 
thor of Poems, 1789, 4to. Can you give me the | 


date of his death or any other biographical parti- | 
culars regarding him ? R. Inexts. | 


Four Arstes. — Kendal church has four aisles | 
coextensive with the nave and chancel. It is 
one of the largest churches in the kingdom, being 
140 feet long and 103 feet wide. This arrange- 
ment of aisles (two on each side) is very rare in 


England. Examples: Chichester Cathedral ; Ot- 


tery St. Mary; All Saints, Yelvertoft, Northants; 
a St. Andrew, Collompton, Devon. Wanted 


other examples. Joun Pieeor, Juy, 


Hessry.—Can any of your correspondents give 
me the correct spelling of Hessey or Hessay, a 
township in the parish of Moor-Monkton, in the 
East Riding of the county of York? It is spelt 
Hessey in Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of 
England, London, 1837, and Hessay in the Gazet- 
teer of the World, 1856, and the railway bills 
adopt the latter spelling; but I want some older 
authority. My impression is, that the former is 
the more correct. 

I should be glad also to obtain any information 
as to the tract of land, now I believe enclosed, 
called Hessey Moor, or Hessay Moor, D.O.L, 


Istac Bronze Taste, taken at the sack of Rome 
in 1527, and preserved in the Royal Gallery of 
Turin. In what (if any) printed work are the 
subjects engraved on this table figured -" ae 


Iron TENNIS-BALLS.—The Records of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, from the 10th of Edward IV, 
to the 26th of Henry VIIL., contain a great num- 
ber of entries relating to the sale of tennis-balla, 
of which the following are a few examples : — 

“ Tem, Ed. IV. Resseyued of Robt Tooke for teneis 
balles, iii". 
» Ric. I. W™ Bruyth owith for a grosse of ballys, 
xvi4, 
»  Rychard Smyth of Newgatt ow" for ii grosse 
balleys, ii* viiit. 
Hen. VIII. W™ Portlought ow® for Iohn Saykyn 
of Maldon in Essex for xx grose Ballis, xx*. 
Resseued of Richard Grey & Roger Andrew for 
balls sold unto them in gross, xxvi* viii*. 
Paid to the pson for tythe of ower balls, iii* viii*. 
Paid to Master Pkér when he schold offir the x® 
peny of the balls with his grot, xii¢. 
Itm RS of Maystres bentley of the tennys play 
for a yeare, ii*.” 

Query. Were tennis-balls for a short time, and 
at this period, made of iron? Any elucidation of 
this subject will be thankfully received. N. 


LacemakERs’ Sones.— 
“ The song we had last night. 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain : 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids, that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it.”— Twelfth Night, Act IT. Se. 4. 

I should like to know if any of the songs which 
the lacemakers of times past sung are in existence, 
and where they are to be found. Am I right in 
believing that the free maids, noticed by Shak- 
speare in the above , were lacemakers? 
Any information on this subject will oblige 

Srpney 


Leacu, Batt, Corrin, Epes 
John Leach, born in London about 1724, said to 
have been a midshipman, and went to America 
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1750. Captain Robert Ball, born about 1700, 
went to America in 1728, had relations in London 
of the name of Shepperd. Nicholas Coffin, died 
at Brixton, Devonshire, in 1613. John Edes was 
in America before 1674; went from England. 
Any particulars of the ancestors of any of these 
will much oblige H. A. Barnsriper. 
24, Russell Road, Kensington. 
Lovta.—Who was the author of Notitie Lude, 
or Notices of Louth, 8vo, London, 1834 ? 
A. ¥. 


or Mountrenty Suenton. —I 
should be much obliged if any reader of “ N.&Q.” 
could give me information respecting the family 
of Mounteney of Mountnessing, co. Essex (ad 
temp. Henry VIIL.), afterwards of Mounteney’s 
Plaine, co. Norfolk ; and that of Shenton of Shen- 
ton, or Shavington, co. Salop. 

CirrrorD W. Power. 

Abberley, Stourport. 

Pocket Saerirr.—It is the custom for the 
judges to meet together on the morrow of St. 
Martin (Nov. 12), and give in certain lists of 
names, from which next year's high sherifis are 
generally chosen. It occasionally happens that 
some one is chosen whose name is not on the list. 
Such a sheriff is called a “ pocket-sheriff.” Why ? 
And is there any reason why the judges should 
meet for this particular purpose, on this particular 
day ? ALTo DE Monte. 

CarprxaL Pore. —Among some old deeds 
which had been consigned to the lumber-room of 
a mansion in Suffolk, I lately found a fairly-written 
document on vellum coinciding with the Letters 
of Dispensation granted by Cardinal Pole in the 
first year of Philip and Mary. It is printed in 
extenso in the statute 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, 
cap. 8, intituled “ All Statutes against the See of 
Rome repealed.” The instrument brought to 
_ has the autograph signature of the legate, 
“Reg. Car. Po. Leg.,” and is clearly an original, 
though the seal is gone. Were various transcripts 
made, and signed by the cardinal for distribution 
through the realm ? “ If so, through what channels 
dispersed ? 8. W, Rix. 


_ Rorstor — Where is now deposited the 
list of members of the Royston Club, from 1698, 
~~ pe ba extracts were made which are 
rinted in the Gent. Mag.,- vol. liii. p. 813 
(1783),* 
SERPENT WoRsUIPrED AT SUMBHULPORE IN 
1821.—In Langlois’ Monuments de Hindoustan, 
vol. i. p. 159, an account is given of a great ser- 
pent which is, or at least in 1821 was, worshipped 


* The account of the Royston Club, in the Gentleman's 
me, was from the pen of Richard Gough, the 
uary.”—Ep. ] 


| been able to obtain access. 


at Sumbhulpore on the western borders of Orissa. 
Unfortunately no reference is given to the work 
from which M. Langlois derived his account of 
this snake, and I have hitherto been unable to 
find the passage in any book to which I have 
Can any of your 
readers assist me by telling me where any account 
of this serpent is to be found ? 
Jas, FERGUSSON. 


Josuva Syivester. — Might I ask any con- 
tinental correspondent of “N. & Q.” to verify the 
death-date _ interment of this marvellously 
vivid and thoughtful old poet and translator at 
Middleburgh? Any memoranda concerning him 
will be most acceptable, as I have been engaged 
for some time in preparing a private reprint of all 
the works of this “ silver-tongued ” Englishman. 

A. B, Grosart. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


“Tae Stamrorp Mercury” is said to have 
commenced in 1679. Where can a complete file 
of its earlier numbers be consulted ? There seems 
not to be a perfect set in the British Museum. 

Tewaks, 


Hrxpoo Tcaxkra, oR SacRED WHEEL.— What 
are the best authorities to consult on this subject ? 
J.B 


Towers.—The tower of Cartmel priory 
church has a curious if not unique feature — viz. 
a second tower within the first, surrounded by a 
wall and supported by pillars so slender as to 
appear highly dangerous. Are any other examples 
of this curious arrangement known ? 

Joun Jun. 


Henry VaveHan THE Sitvrist.—I wish to 
know where I can see the following works by this 
Welsh “worthy”? (1.) Poems, with 10th Satyre 
of Juvenal. 1646. (2.) Mount of Olives, 1652.*° 
(3.) Thalia Rediviva. 1678. The loan of any 
one or all, or opportunity to purchase, would ex- 
tremely oblige. A. B, Grosart, 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


VisAku Datta, AvuTHOR oF THE “ MUDRA 
RAxsnasa.” t—How can the composition of a 
work avowedly written by Visikh Dalta, or his 
patron Ananda Riya, Adhirya, in the service 
of Sahuji, Bhonsla, who we know was killed by 
a fall from his horse at Bednor in a.p. 1667, by 
any possibility be referred back, as has been done, 
to the twelfth century of the Christian era? { 

R. R. W. Exxis, 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


[* The first two works are in the British Museum.*One 
copy of the Poems contains manuscript notes.—Eb. 
+ Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. ii. p. 128. 
} Scott's History of the Dekhan, vol. ii, p. 22. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Warre Powper.— 

“ Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, his malice 
was like what is commonly said of white powder, which 
surely discharged the bullet, yet made no report, being 
secret in all his acts of cruelty.”—Fuller’s Worthies, 
“ Suffolk,” ii. 331. 

Can any of your correspondents tell me what 
the “ white powder” was, mentioned in the above 
extract? If so, I should much like to know. 
Can it be any chemical invention now forgotten ? 

H. D. M. 

[A common notion prevailed even to very late times, 
that there was such a composition as a white gunpowder, 
which would explode without noise : — 

“ One offers to lay five hundred pounds—that you were 
killed with a pistol charged with white powder.”—Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, The Honest Man's Fortune, Act Il. 
Se, 2. 

Some conspirators in Queen Elizabeth's time confessed 
that they had intended to murder the queen with fire- 
arms charged with white powder; but it is not pretended 
that any such preparation was found in their possession. 
“ Of white powder, and such as is discharged without 
report, there is no small noise in the world; but how far 
agreeable unto truth, few, I perceive, are able to deter- 
mine.” Thus writes Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar 
Errors (Works, ed. 1852, i, 175). The error which it was 
his object to correct in his day, was that of expecting an 
effective gunpowder (of whatever colour) which should 
be without report, He justly observes, that, eyen admit- 
ting the probability of making “a white powder, and 
such an one as may give no report,” it would be of little 
force, and the effects thereof no way to be feared. There 
is ascarce poem by George May, Gent., written about 
1642, and published in 1662, entitled The White- Powder 
Plot Discovered, or, a Prophetical Poeme, Lond., 4to.] 


Massacuusetts Bay, ero.—(1.) Is there any 
known history of the first settlers in Massachusetts 
Bay, U.S. America? Many, I understand, went 
from different parts of Essex, Herts, and Middle- 
sex, and formed a new colony there, naming the 
new-found-out land after the names of towns and 
villages in the above counties in England from 
og they went during the period of 1630 and 

640. 

(2.) Ishould be glad to know the authors’ names 
of The History of the Rye House Plot, and the 
Authentic History of the Life of Richard Turpin, 
the notorious highwayman. 

(1. Notices of the first settlers at Massachusetts may 
be found in the following works: (1.) “A Collection of | 
Original Papers relative to the History of the Colony of | 
Massachusetts Bay. [By T. Hutchinson.] Boston, New | 
England, 1769, 8vo.” (2.) “Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society.” Three Series, 10 vols. in 
each, These works can be consulted at the British 
Museum, 


2. The History of the Rye House Plot is by Dr. Thomas 
Sprat, Bishop of Rochester. The author of The Life and 
Trial of Richard Turpin, York, 1739, 8vo, is unknown, } 


the date of the intro. 
duction of the above into the French eo 
VEL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

[Viewing the Vivandier and the Vivandiére, male and 
female, as followers of the army, whose special office is to 
supply the men with such comforts and necessaries as 
the regular commissariat does not always furnish when 
wanted, or does not furnish at all, it would appear that 
there were such personages even in the days of the Greeks 
and Romans; so also in the early wars of Germany. Alva, 
too, during his campaigning in the Netherlands, had more 
of such hangers-on than he wanted; and the same was 
the case with the French armies under Louis XIV. and 
XV. The evil however began to be, if not abolished, 
mitigated, in times more recent; first, perhaps, in the 
revolutionary armies cf France, 1792. The change was 
due to the increased rapidity of marches and military 
movements; and the transition to the present arrange 
ment in a French regiment, which is attended with no 
serious inconvenience and much satisfaction to the 
soldiers, appears to have been gradual. (See Meyer, 
under “ Marketender.”) The old French word answer- 
ing to Vivandier was Victuailleur. | 


Tavern Sian. —In reading The Fortunes of 
Nigel \ately, I found the following verses at the 
commencement of chap. vi. — 

* Rove not from pole to pole—the man lives here 

Whose razor’s only equall’d by his beer; 
And where, in either sense, the cockney-put 
May, if he pleases, get confounded cut. 

On the sign of an Alehouse hept by a Barber.” 

Can any one inform me whether such a si 
really existed, and if so, where? or whether 
verses are purely an invention of Sir Walter 
Scott ? A Constant READER. 

[Sir Walter Scott appears to have paraphrased & 
couplet attributed to Dean Swift, penned by him fora 
barber, who at the same time kept a public-house : — 

“ Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here, 

Where nought excels the shaving but the beer.” 
A variation often met with is: — 

“ Rove not from pole to pole, but here turn in, 

Where nought excels the shaving but the gin.”] 


Mepixvat Frenca.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to a good dictionary of Mediz val French, 
either separately or incorporated with one of 


modern French ? W. H. M. 


[ The following useful work may be consulted: “ Die- 
tionnaire Etymologique, ou Origines de la Langue Fran- 
goise, par Mt Ménage. Nouvelle Edition revue et aug 
mentée par l’Auteur. Avec les Origines Frangoises de 
Mr de Caseneuve: un Discours sur la Science des Bty- 
mologies, par le P. Besnier, de la Compagnie de Jesus, 
et une Liste des Noms de Saints qui paroissent éloigne® 
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de leur origine, et qui s’expriment diversement selon la 
diversité des Lieux, par M* l’Abbé Chastelain, Chanoine 
de 'Eglise de Paris. 1694, fol.” Our correspondent will 
also find Randle Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionary; 
with the Animadversions and Supplements of J. Howell 
(Lond. 1650, fol.), an excellent repertory of old French, 
and in other respects an extremely valuable work. } 


Iretann’s “ VortTIGERN.”—Some years ago a 
tragedy named Vortigern was published by a 
mn named Ireland under pretence of having 
~% found among some old papers, and having 
been written by Shakespeare. I should be 
obliged if any of your readers could give in- 
formation about this literary fraud, and inform me 
where the play was printed, and if a copy — 
A. C. 


[Some account of Wm. Henry Ireland’s play, Vorti- 
gern, is given in “ N. & Q.” 34 §. x. 332. There are two 
editions of it: Lond, 1796, 8vo; and reprinted, with a 
preface and facsimile of the forgery, in 1832. A copy 
may probably be obtained of some second-hand book- 
seller. 

Jacostts Sones.— Which is the fullest collec- 
tion of Jacobite songs? ‘ Lord Derwentwater’s 
Lament” is especially desired. Maria H. 

{Next to the two series of The Jacobite Relics of Scot- 
land, collected by James Hogg, Edinb. 1819, 1821, 8vo, 
the fullest collection is that edited by Charles Mackay, 
and entitled The Jacobite Songs and Ballads of Scotl@hd 
from 1688 to 1746, Lond. 1861, 12mo. If by “ Lord Der- 
wentwater’s Lament” is meant the ballad sometimes 
entitled “ Derwentwater’s Farewell,” and “Lord Der- 
wentwater’s Good-Night,” it will be found in each of the 
above-mentioned works. ] 


Bexsamix West's Pictures.— Who painted 
and who engraved the pictures of the battles of 
the Boyne and La Hogue, and where are these 
pictures ? Maria H. 

[These two pictures by West are known all over the 
world by the admirable engravings: The Battle of La 
Hogue by William Woollett, and the Battle of the Boyne 
by John Hall. The paintings are in the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, chiefly formed by the late Marquis of Westminster. } 


Replies. 


BRAT. 
(4" S. ii. 143.) 


This word is common in the Cheshire country 
talk, and has still the two meanings given by 
Mr. Sxrat—i.e. a child (always used semi- 
abusively); and a bib or pinafore, a brat. There 
is also the term brat-full — i. e. brimfull, meaning 
the same as bung-full (corrupted into,bang-full). 

can only speak from memory, but is there not 
am instance of this word in Chaucer’s Prologe, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


where he aks of the Pardoner. As far as I 


remember, the line is — 
“ Bret ful of pardoun come from Rome al hoot.” 

It has always seemed to be the same word to 
me, and I hope some of your contributors may 
agree with this conjecture. 

Clapham. 


The meaning which Mr. Sxxar assigns to the 
old English word brat is not yet obsolete. In the 
Isle of Man the coarse oe worn by the 
peasant women are invariably termed brats. I 
remember an English lady, who came over to 
reside in the Isle of Man many years ago, receiv 
ing quite a severe shock to her nervous system 
owing to this peculiar signification of the word 
brat. A Manx country girl applied for a situation 
as housemaid. On being asked her qualifications, 
she mentioned among them that she could “ wash 
and iron brats.” “Iron brats!” exclaimed the 
lady, in horrified surprise. Then turning to the 
housekeeper, who stood by, “ What on earth does 
she mean by ironing children?” “Not children, 
mum, brats,” was the reply. At last it was ex- 
plained to the lady—who was beginning to f 
that she had got into a land of barbarous 
cruel savages—that it was not children, but aprons, 


that the girl was prepared to iron. 
Drxon. 


Having observed in “ N. & Q.” several attempts 
to derive the word brat, and not believing its true 
origin yet pointed out, I beg to suggest the fol- 
lowing considerations. First, if brat has any re- 
lation to the Polish brat, why not connect it with 
the English brother at once? But there is no 
necessity to have recourse to the Polish. 

“Brat” is the p. p. of the Anglo-Saxon bred-an, 
to cherish, to nurse, to foster (fovere). Hence 
brat will mean anything cherished, caressed, 
fondled ; hence “a pet,” “a spoiled child.” The 
German brut (=E. brood) is used in the same 
sense; and let it be observed that brat in English 
also means progeny, offspring, thus showing its 
close affinity with “ brood.” 

The derivation from bratt or brat, a cloak or 
rag, seems forced; both these are pure Keltic 
words. W. W. 8S. is therefore right in saying 
that brat, a cloak or rag, is still used in Wales 
and North Britain; he might add Ireland, Frgnce, 
Spain, &c. 

In Keltic, brat means a piece of cloth, a covering 
or cloak, a banner; and the dim. brat-og=a rag. 

And here we are in a position to trace the origin 
of a word which has given much trouble to French 
etymologists—the word drap (from which our 
“ draper 

Drap, F.=trapo, Span. and Portug. 

Drap=trap=prat=brat, by a ye of 
letters, and an interchange of p and 6, Is our 
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word trappings from the same root? There can 
be no doubt that bratt found in Chaucer, Can- 


terbury Tales, 16349, is a Keltic word, and not, as | 


asserted by W. W. S., Anglo-Saxon. 


To the same source, #. e. Keltic, according to | 


Latham, we owe the following: — gown, rug, 
Jlannel, clout, plaid, darn, tartan, &ce. On the 
other hand, it is evident that the bratt spoken of 
by Chaucer was a singular and contemptible dress, 
being that of beggars—“ thredbare,” the sole gar- 
ment left to the owner “to walken in by day- 
light,—who stinks as a goat—savour so rammish 
and so hot,”—whom “ you may kennen by smell 
of brimstone.” 

Tn conclusion, I may add that if brat was de- 
rived from brat, a rag, and meant a rag of a fel- 


low, it would be, not only egually, but more | 


appropriately applicable to wnh-up persons in 
whom certain qualities would be more sensibly 
missed than in younger. But we never find the 
word brat applied to grown-up persons. 

Francis GALLAGHER. 


It appears to me that the connection between 
brat and a child’s bib or pinafore is rather far- 
fetched. Mr. W. W. Sxxar says, “a child may 
be called a brat, i. e. a rag, by way of contempt” ; 
much the same as a ragamuffin, I suppose he 
meant. True; a sort of mild, semi-sportive con- 
tempt is invariably intended in calling a child a 
brat; but is not a smartly, and even finically, 
dressed child called “a brat of a boy,” as often as 
one clothed in rags is ? I apprehend, much oftener. 
And may not Mr. Sxerar be altogether on a false 
scent; and bibs, and rags, and pinafores, although 
in a sense brats in broad Scotch and old English, 
have nothing whatever to do with the mildly 
contemptuous epithet? Seeing almost all the 
lexicographers mark the word as of uncertain 


derivation, I would venture, notwithstanding, to | 


hazard an etymological conjecture. The word 
bert, or pert is ancient British, signifying brisk, 
smart, lively, saucy, malapert, petulant, flippant, 
with bold and garrulous loquacity. The dominant 
Saxons would often hear the conquered Britons, 
half in fondneas, half reprovingly, address their 
children as berts; and with the e sounded like a, 
as in Derby, Berks, and Clerk, and the usual trans- 
position of the two letters, the word would soon 
settle down into the Anglo-Saxon brat. Our 


English bright, from the same root, has suffered, 


in one ce a similar, and in others even a 
r change. A. R. 
This word in Lancashire and neighbouring coun- 
ties is used to — an apron or pinafore, which 
articles are also frequently called bishops. 
ELLceE. 
Craven. 


ST. JEROME AND RUFINUS, 
8. ii. 132.) 

| The writer in the Dublin Review, as quoted b 
Canon Darton, is evidently unacquainted wi 

the details of this period of ecclesiastical history, 

The subject of controversy between the two 

monks, epi "Apxév, may be best seen in Migne 
| (xi. 107-414), in the “Apology” of Rufinus(Migne, 
xxi. 541-623), and in the “ Apology ” of Jerome 
(Migne, xxiii. 397-492); also in Clinton’s Fast 
Romani (ii. 496-513) ; next, but very briefly, in 
Gieseler (§ 85). Neander has given a sketch of 
| this dispute (iv. 457-473, Eng. transl.); so has 
| Donaldson (Miiller’s Greek it., iii. 323-328), 
| Augustine was certainly incompetent to form a 
correct judgment on the points in dispute between 
| them. The question involves a consideration of 
| the exegetical labours of Origen (4.D. 185-253), a 
| correct Greek translation; and those of Jerome 

(A.D. 329-420), a correct Latin translation from 

the Hebrew “ verity”; as well as the erroneous 
| dogmas charged on Origen, which Rufinus en- 
| deavoured to palliate and Jerome to exaggerate— 
both having translated into Latin this rep) ’Apyév. 

Both were at first Origenists: Jerome in refer- 

ence to his exegetical, and Rufinus in reference to 
| his dogmatical labours, When Origen’s a 

were pronounced heretical, Jerome, trembling y 
| alive to orthodoxy, gave him up; but as Jerome's 
| wk had the same object as Origen’s critical 
| labours, he may be considered willing to aid the 
| declension of Origen to give the greater compara- 
tive importance to his own labours in that line. 
Rufinus, to make his translation of Origen’s repl 
‘Apxav intelligible and acceptable to the semi- 
barbarous Roman church, was obliged to modify 
the doctrines of Origen, his object being the dog- 
matic teaching. Some of the subjects of Origen’s 
investigations have been brought forward, after a 
sleep of sixteen centuries, by Delitsch, as some- 
thing new and as his own, in his “ Psychology.” 
Porphyry says that Origen — 
“ diligently studied Plato, and had the works of Nume- 
nius and Cranius, of Apollophanes and Longinus, of 
Moderatus and Nicomachus, and the Pythagoreans 
whose writings are most valued, constantly in his hands. 
He also read the works of Cheremon, the Stoic, and 
those of Cornutus. From these he derived the alles 
mode of interpretation usual in the mysteries of the Greeks, 
ont it to the Jewish scriptures.” —Euseb., Hist. 
vi 

Rufinus is largely endowed with self-esteem, 

| for he says: — 
“ Scripta mea nulla exstant, in quibus error meus ali- 
| quis corrigendus sit. Tua [that is, Jerome's] exstant 

multa, qua, ut video, nunc secundum sententiam tuam 
| universa damnanda sunt” (ii. 28 (382 ]);— 
and yet he calls him, a few pages further on, 

“Amicus meus, Hieronymus” (ii. 44 [399]). He 
concludes by a gentle hint of Jerome’s heresy :— 
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« Et sicut nihil profuit Origeni, quod a te laudatus est ; 
ita nec tibi proderit, quod a me excusatus est. Me enim 
sequi necesse est Ecclesiw Catholice sententiam, sive 
adversus Origenis libros, sive adversus tuos datam.” 

T. J. Bucxton. 


I have not read the “ Apology” of Rufinus; 
but I think that if Jerome hated him more than 
others, it was because Rufinus showed that Je- 
rome had changed his opinions about Origen. 
After much evasion, he was obliged to admit his 
own words, and then said : — 

“ Eodem fervore quo Origenem ante laudavimus, nunc 
damnatum toto orbe damnamus. Erravimus juvenes, 
emendemur senes. Ignosce mihi quod Origenis 


eruditionem et studium Scripturarum, antequam ejus | 


hresin plenius nossem, in juvenili etate laudavi.” 


This, Le Clere says, is not a good excuse, as 
some of the praise was given in the preface to the 
treatise De Nominibus Hebraicis, written after the 
age of sixty. 

Huet, who says what he can for Jerome, with 
his usual fairness, adds: — 


“ Quamvis autem viri pii et orthodoxi officio suo func- 
tus sit, cum agnitos errores Origenis ejuravit ; optabile 
tamen foret, ut sanctissimus ille doctor constantior animi 
fuisset et moderatior; neque tam facile bili sua fuisset 
morigeratus, ut, in contraria, pro rerum et temporum 
ratione, trahi se et jactari sivisset, nonnumquam etiam 
maximos viros amarissimis conviciis perfudisset ; faten- 
dum quippe est, jure eum sepe a Rufino fuisse reprehen- 
sum ; sepe etiam Rufinum ab eodem sine caussa fuisse 
culpatum.”— Origeniana, pp. 205-6, ap. Barbeyrac. 

Did Jerome apply worse language to Rufinus 
than to his other opponents? Jovianus and Vigi 
lantius seem to have been scolded quite as coarse 
and the death of the latter is thus noticed : — 

“Ye Romane Ecclesie authoritate damnatus, inter 
fluviatiles aves et carnes suillas, non tam emisit animum 
quam eructavit.”— Apologia, p. 183, ap. Milman. 


Knowing very little of the Fathers except at 
second-hand, I subjoin my authorities. I have 
not read in them, or any other writers, that 
Jerome ever said a word of one from whom he 
differed which savoured of Christian charity or 
ordinary good manners. 

, Barbeyrac, Traité de la Morale des Peres de 
C£glise, Amst., 1728; Milman, History of Chris- 
tianity, book iii. c. 11; Gilly, Vigilantius 02 iris 
Times, London, 1844; Bayle, Dict., art. “ Vigi- 

tius.” H. B.C. 


EARLIEST BIRD. 
(4" S. ii. 47, 68, 110.) 


_ The answers you have received on this sub- 
ject seem to preponderate in favour of the night- 
ingale; yet it seems to be ‘that in one locality 
one bird may be the earliest, and another in 
another, according as the birds frequenting it may 


differ. The nightingale visits only parts of Eng- 
land, and Ireland not at all: in those places, it is 
| plain, he cannot be the earliest bird. Other birds 
| and other districts may be similarly circumstanced. 
| Besides, birds change their places of abode from 
| time to time, frequenting a A neo one year and not 
| another, so that the earliest singer of one year ma 

not be that of the next. For instance, this year's 
| swallows have been rarely seen where I live, though 
| they were abundant the two previous years. Have 
any of your correspondents camel this fact ? 

fx. Repmonp characterises the voices of the 

quail and corncrake as a screech. However nearly 
that of the latter may approach such a sound (yet 
not so to me), that of the quail is simply (as well 
as it can be represented by letters), twit, twi 
twit, with the emphasis on the first “ twit.” An 
what he relates of the cock is a little startling. I 
can imagine that that bird may be aware by in- 
stinct of the time of twelve o’clock—halfway be- 
tween sunset and sunrise—as it is a natural divi- 
sion of time; but how he can know the hours 
one, two, and three (a mere human arrangement) 
is somewhat strange: unless, indeed, in the cases 
coming to Mr. R.’s knowledge, the striking of a 
| farmyard clock may have set the cock going, just 

as canary birds will begin to sing when they hear 
many voices in the room. 

As to his crowing fifteen times at each hour, 
although a little conversant with country life, L 
never have observed the fact myself, nor heard of 
others doing so. I may add, I have often heard 
a cock crow before twelve at night. R. B. 


Having great facilities for such observations, I 
can add another testimony to those already re- 
corded in “N. & Q.” that the ni ee does 
not sing at any particular hours, either of night or 
day, but is heard occasionally at all hours. This 
spring, as one correspondent has observed, was 

articularly favourable for the nightingale’s song. 
Tn this neighbourhood there were more of these 
birds than was ever known ; and almost any night 
they could be heard at any hour, and often sang 
all the night through. The earliest bird, as far as 
my observation extends, is the thrush. You hear 
its first notes when there is very little light, at 
iirst imperfect and drowsy, but gradually coming 
out into full song. 

Mr. S. Repmonp asks which is the last bird, 
and if any one can tell him a later than the red- 
breast. He has perhaps not heard the solitary, 
but very sweet song of the reed-wren, which I 
have many times listened to with great pleasure 
on a calm summer’s night, between eleven and 
twelve, or later, when the robins were long gone 
to bed F.C 


Cossey, Norfolk. 
The nightingale cannot properly be called the 
earliest bird. I have heard Sim singing at eleven, 


if 
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and at all hours into daylight. When living | columns must shift its centre, and obtain a new 
near Epping Forest, my nursemaid, who had ar- | basis mpaoniean | The animal during the walk ig 
b 


rived the day before from the Black Country of | always suppo 


Staffordshire, called us up about one o'clock, | legs—namely, two fore legs and one hind leg, or one 


saying she “ was certain some persons were about, 


| fore leg and two hind legs alternately.” In the 


for the birds were roused and singing so!” Either | trot he moves the “fore and hind leg diagonally, 


the linnet or the robin is certainly the earliest bird. 
I have heard that small note at daylight, distinct 
from the nightingale, and before the cuckoo. The 
lark seldom gets aloft to sing until man is = sight. 


In my note on “ the earliest bird,” at p. 110, I 
asked, “‘ It was Theodore Hook, was it not, who,” 
&c. I can now re ly to my own Instead 
of “‘ Theodore Hook” read “the Rev. T. Barham,” 
better known as “ Thomas Ingoldsby,” the le- 

ndary rhymer. In his Life it is recorded of 


Fim that, when a student, he was taken to task by | 


Mr. Hodson, afterwards Principal of Brasennose, 
for his continued absence from morning chapel. 
“ The fact is, sir,” urged his pupil, “ you are too 
late for me.” “Too late!” repeated the tutor in 
astonishment. “ Yes, sir; I cannot sit up till 
seven o'clock in the morning; I am a man of re- 
= habits; and unless I get to bed by four or 
ve at latest, I am really fit for nothing next 
day.” Bepe. 


MOTION OF THE HORSE. 
S, xii, 328, 448, 509.) 


As some help in the settlement of this ques- 
tion, I will refer your correspondent to a valuable 
work on the horse printed and published here, and 
well illustrated with plates. It is a large thick 
quarto of 212 pages, and is entitled — 

“ An Inquiry into the Structure and Animal Economy 
of the Horse, comprehending the Diseases to which his 
Limbs and Feet are subject, with Directions for Shoeing, 
and Ss out a Method for ascertaining his Age until 
his Twelfth Year, To which is added an Attempt to 
explain the Laws of his Progressive Motion on Mechani- 
eal and Anatomical Principles. The Whole Illustrated 
by Eighteen Copper Plates. By Richard Lawrence, Vete- 

mary Surgeon, Birmingham. Birmingham : Printed for 
the Author at T. A. Pearson’s Printing Office, High Street, 
and Sold by Knott and Stond, Birmingham ; J. Wallis, 
Paternoster Row; and G. Nicol, Pall Mall, London, 
mpccct.” 


In chapter eleven, “On Progression,” the author 

ives full details and references to the plates 
fwithout which his remarks would scarcely be in- 
telligible), and he minutely describes the “ action ” 
in the “three paces — the walk, the trot, and the 
gallop.” He observes that the motions are so 
transitory that they are difficult to discern sepa- 
rately and collectively; that the “horse may be 
considered as a machine supported by four perpen- 
dicular columns, each of which has its own centre 


of gravity: but during progression each of these 


| and thus passes over as much ground with two 
| motions in the trot as he does in the walk with 
four.” In the trot he is supported by two 

only, and is therefore more likely to fall than in 
the walk or the canter, in both of which he hag 
always three legs on the ground at the same time, 
“In the canter the horse moves obliquely 

advancing either his right or left shoulder in 


| conformity with the leading leg.” In the 


the fore legs are nearly equal in extrusio 

the body is nearly horizontal; but none of the 

details can be fully given without the rather 

elaborate folding plates, drawn by the author, and 

engraved by “ M. Haughton,” an artist of more 

than local fame. Estx. 
Birmingham. 


I inquired whether the natural action of all horses 
was the same, and have to thank your correspon- 
dents for their answers. Would you allow me to 
quote the opinion of Simon, the great authority 
on horses in ancient times, who lived at least be- 
fore the age of Xenophon, B.c. 400? Xenophon 
refers to his work, Tfep) imm«ajs, but the passage 
which I quote is found in the Onomasticon of 
Pollux (lib. I. cap. xi. line 7, ed. Francofurti, 
1608). ‘Apelvwy Trxos, 5 uh 
Ta oKéAn Ciatiels Kal Biapépwv" Kaxds el Thy 
tye tav okeAGy peylorny. 
aitG, dia wAticrov ra plarew. 
give the Latin version of Walther : — 

“Melior vero equas est, qui non alternatim, sed per 
longius spacium pedes transponit et transfert; pessimus 
vero, si maximum tibiarum intervallum habeat. Prodest 
enim, ut Simon inquit, quam plarimo spacio trajicere 
tibias.” 

The first clause seems to refer to the movement 
of the horse: “That is the better horse which 
moves not crosswise (évcAAdt), but advances length- 
wise.” Perhaps some of your correspondents may 
be able to give us a clear explanation of Simons 
meaning, if i have not caught it. 

Cravrurp Tart 


GOLDSMITH’S EPITAPH. 
(4™ S. ii. 34, 109.) 

I was never within the walls of Westminster 
Abbey but once in my life, and that was certainly 
five-and-twenty years ago; so that 1 cannot be 
supposed to have any very clear recollection ¢ 
the true reading of Goldsmith's ——_ It is 
remarkable, however, that the dean of the chureh, 


who has every facility for verifying inscriptions 


a triangular position of three. 
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mn any of the monuments, should have perpe- | 


trated such a slovenly blunder as that of which, 
from the —— of certain correspondents to 
“N. & Q.,” he is plainly convicted of being guilty. 
Of course the reading of the sentence, as given 
by Scurn and T.C., places the question in a 
yery different light, and I very much agree with 
both of them in their criticism upon it. 

It is not a little singular, however, that in my 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson (2 vols. 8vo), 
the word nihil does second clause of 
the passage being “ Nihil quod tetigit non or- 
navit.” On which there is this foot-note: “ See 
his Epitaph in Westminster Abbey, written by 
Dr. Johnson.” 

As to the remark of Brsiroturcar. CHETHAM. 
on the Younger Pliny, that he is “not an author 

ime etatis,” I can only say that I should con- 
sider the authority of a contemporary of Tacitus 
and Juvenal for the use of any word, phrase, or 
grammatical construction, quite good enough for 
my own purpose, and quite conclusive as to the 
legitimacy of such use. But if, as authority, 
BrsiioTHECcAR. CHETHAM. will have “aut Cesarem 
aut nullum,” let a mightier than Cesar come to 
judgment. In De Officiis (lib. ii. c. 12) we find 
it written: “‘ Leges sunt inventee que cum omni- 
bus una atque eadem voce loquerentur,”—a con- 
struction precisely similar to that of Pliny. As 
to the question itself, as thus far canvassed, I 
suppose we must be content to leave it thus: 


* Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est.” 
Evuunp Tew, M.A. 


Dean Stanley, Professor Conington, and Mr. 
Epavunp Tew concur in the opinion that John- 
son should have written “ Nihil tetigit quod non 
ornaret,” instead of “‘ Nullum quod tetigit non or- 
navit.” Had Johnson done so, he would have 
conveyed an idea at variance with his intention: 
for by putting the word embellish in the potential 
mood, ornaret, he would have conveyed the idea 


only that Goldsmith could embellish what he | 


touched; whereas he asserts, by ornavit, that 
Goldsmith actually did so embellish.* Johnson 
is recorded by Boswell as saying : — 

“ Goldsmith's abridgment is better than that of Lucius 
Florus or Eutropius; and 1 will venture to say that, if 
= compare him with Vertot, in the same places of the 

oman History, you will find that he excels Vertot. 
Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of saying everything 


he has to say in a pleasing manner. He is now writing a | 


Natural History, and he will make it as entertaining as a 
Persian Tale.”—Life, ch, xxi., 1773. 


And directly afterwards, Johnson and Gold- 
smith are represented as being in the Poets’ Corner 


* Quod, what, must not be confounded with quod for 

ad me? as far as, why, wherefore, 
ga ence, W create th i 

e necessity for the 


of Westminster Abbey, when Johnson said — 
“ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis” ; 
but on their return through Temple Bar, Goldsmith 
| pointed to the [traitors’| heads upon it, repeating 
| the same line, and putting the ay on istes 

(Ovid, Ar. Amand. I. iii. 339). he quotation 
| from Pliny (iii. 5), given by Mr. Tew, should be 
| “ Nihil enim unquam* legit, quod non excerperet,” 
| followed by the explanation : — 
| “ Dicere enim solebat ‘Nullum esse libram tam ma- 
lum, ut non aliqua parte prodesset.’ . . . Super hane, liber 

legebatur, annotabatur, et quidem cursim.” 
Pliny, thus speaking uf his uncle the historian 
from report, oratio obliqua, could only use the con- 
ditional (=subjunctive=potential) in the apodosis, 
But Johnson spoke more suo, in the positive 
(= indicative) mood. The indicative mood, says 
Zumpt, is used in every proposition, the matter of 
which is declared absolutely and as a fact; the 
| subjunctive is used when @ proposition is stated 
not asa fact, but as conceived by the mind as 
possible, desirable, contingent, &c., sec. 75, 76. 

T. J. Buckton. 


PERVERSE PRONUNCIATION. 
(4 S. i. 11, 82, 603; ii, 22, 116.) 


One or two of the instances quoted under this 
head by Mr. Barxtry do not seem to be quite 
correctly described as “ perverse.”” Bangvenner 
for Bienvenu is a rough approximation to the 
true French sound carelessly pronounced; but 
Balew for Boileau, and Bewfort for Beaufort, are 
merely relics of antiquity, and, particularly the 
first, remarkably well preserved. The Norman 
pronunciation, it appears to me, thus exhibited in 
Balew, is a remarkable attestation of the antiquity 
of the family that bears the comparatively modern 
name of Boileau, but which appears in the Battle 
Abbey Rolls as Belew or Bellew. Boileau is 
evidently the equivalent of Drinkwater, and as a 
Norman word would have been written Betlewe or 
| Bailewe, from beire or baire, to drink,.and ewe 
(which we still hear in ewer, a water-jug), water. 
It is not then perverse, but simply conservative, to 

ronounce it Balew. Bewfort has its parallel in 
ewsley for beaulieu, and we preserve the same 
sound in beauty, which in the fourteenth cent 
(see “ Alliterative Poems” of the E. E. T. 8. 
was written, doubtless in accordance with the 
pronunciation, bewté, or bewtee. But in that same 
century there existed the Norman form biauté 
| (from the still older form bialté), the current 
pronunciation of which is probably represented 
pretty accurately by the English equivalent. This 
word ‘bial, which we also see in Chaucer’s Bial- 
acoil = Mod. Fr. bel accueil (“ fair welcoming,” as 
interpreted by himself) was, however, ee | 
| spelt, and thus we also find the forms bel, beat, 


* Unquam is omitted by Schaefer. 
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and beau. There is reason to believe that, as 
a general rule, the English of that day, and of 
days since as well, gave a cOrdial reception only 
to such strangers as conformed to the usages of 
the country, and therefore that they willingly 
represented the prominent sound Ji as bee or bea, 
and hence against biau spelling beu we have to set 
the same elements spelling bee or bea. As Wil- 
liam’s host contained no doubt some thousands of 
Picardians and Frenchmen, as well as Normans, 
we can account for the dialectical difference in 
pronunciation which gives us both beu and bea to 
represent the same, or nearly the same, ortho- 
graphical elements. One thing, however, is toler- 
ably clear, that beau did not then, nor for long 
after, spell 56. Beufort or beafort would be an- 
cient, bofort comparatively modern. The fore- 

ing considerations will = account for 

(biauchief ) Head, Belvoir (or Norman 
biauveir) Castle, and Beauchamp (biauchamp) 
chapel, at Warwick. 

he old compounds of the bel, bial, biau, &e. 

of the Normans and French, such as belamy (Bel- 
lamy) are many of them interesting to the philolo- 
gist ; but before I dismount from my hobby, I will 
refer to bele-chidre, or cheer (Chaucer), good or 
jolly companionship, and which seems to have 
yen corrupted in after times to belly-cheer, stuff- 
ing and guttling, and used in this sense by Udall, 
Milton, &c. I hope that those of your corre- 
spondents who can add to our knowledge of dia- 
lects by supplying more of such words as Balew, 
which was quite new to me, will do so. It seems 
more than probable that a good deal of Norman 
is yet to be dug out of our own provincialisms. 

Kildare Gardens. J. Payne. 


I may venture to supply some illustrations 
additional to those which have been adduced. 
The members of the respectable family of Ballin- 
gi. in Scotland, are styled Munga by the vulgar. 

veryone who rejoices in the family name of 
Alexander must submit to being called <Ales- 
chander by the common people. The Haldane 
styled Haden. The Buists, a respect- 
able Fifeshire sept, have their name pronounced 
Beast. Names of localities are lamentably cor- 
rupted. Who would fancy that Simidores was 
the vulgar rendering of St. Madoes? The names 
of certain parishes in Fifeshire are pronounced as 
follows: Auchtermuchty is called Muchty; An- 
struther, Anster; Ballingry, Bingry; Burntisland, 
Brentelan ; Dalgety, Dagety ; Dunfermline, Dun- 
farlan; Vunino, Nunny; Kilconquhar, Kin- 
richar ; Kingsbarns, The Barns ; St. Monance, The 
Minnins. o these many examples might be 
added. The Scottish peasantry, I have remarked, 
have succeeded in corrupting every proper name 
which happens to possess three or more syllables. 

Cartes Rogers, LL.D. 


PASSAGE IN “ LUCRETIUS.” 
(4 S, ii. 37, 115.) 

The present text of Lucretius, iv. 474, is sese, 
which has superseded the old reading retro, for 
which no MS. evidence can be produced. The 
error in the Aldine text, used probably by Mon- 
taigne, is thus explained:—In the Harleian MS, 
2554, p. 63, in the British Museum, the correct 
reading, sese is found, but in 2612, p. 66, it is re 
se, and in 2694, p. 71, it is also re se, with a mark 
over r in the text, and a note in the margin “ yet? 
s.” It appears, therefore, that the Aldine text 
was formed from a more modern MS. which read 
re se, and the editor not seeing his way to sex, 
and unable to make any sense of re se, converted it 
into retro, and is so followed by Faber and Creech, 
Another important error, for it cannot be called a 
various reading, is the universal adoption of mittam 
in the preceding line (473) instead of muduam, in 
which all the three MSS. in the Harleian collec- 
tion of the British Museum coincide. The use of 
mittam is clearly wrong: Lucretius does not for- 
bear, decline, or omit the argument in reply, for he 
not only gives the retort to the nil sciri argument 
by 


« Et tamen hoc quoque uti concedam scire, at id ipsum 

Queram,” &c., 
but follows it up by a reply in the next succeeding 
words in minute detail : — 

“ Invenies primis ab sensibus esse creatam 

Notitiam veri,” &c. 

Here, however, is nothing to justify Montaigne 
in speaking of putting the bridle on the ass’s tail, 
which is the reason, I suppose, that the German 
translator of Montaigne, who carefully specifies 
his classic authorities, and corrects Montaigne 
when wrong in any of them, has omitted reference 
to this passage in Lucretius. As to the sense of 
this distich, Lucretius says that to contend with 
such an opponent is to fight a man who presents 
(vestigia*) the soles of his feet where his head 
should be ; that is, confessing himself vanquished 
at starting; and conveying the idea that a well- 
directed Now might be felt, and therefore the 
know-nothing philosopher would get to know 
something he Xia not know before. The only 
eo img! who held the doctrine, as stated by 
sucretius, is Metrodorus of Chios, (Diog. Laert. 
ix. 58 [ Bohn, p. 400]; Euseb. Prep. Evang. xiv. 
19; Cicero, Acad. Quest. ii. 23.) 

T. J. Buckton. 


The modern editors of Lucretius (Lachmann, 
Munro, Bernaysius) read the lines referred to a8 
follows: — 

“ Hunc igitur contra mittam contendere causam, 

Qui capite ipse sua in statuit vestigia sese.” 
Lib. iv. 471, 472_ 


* See Scheller’s Lex. where this line is quoted in il- 
lustration of such meaning of vestigia. 
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No mention is made of the reading “ retro.” 
Munro in his explanatory notes, p. 541, 2nd ed., 
says,— 

“Qui capite, &c. appears to be a proverb; but its pre- 
cise force is not very clear; Gronov. explains it by * qui 
sibi non constat, qui se ipse evertit, qui cernuat.’ This 
would suit the context; but a man who tumbles on his 
head does not place his head where his feet were. Per- 
haps by a man putting his head where his feet should be 
is meant that he assumes as his premiss that nothing can 
be known, which is the conclusion that ought to be, but 
cannot be proved by such a premiss: the man thus in- 
yerts himself in a manner.” 


And in his translation (p. 95, 2nd edit.) he ren- 
ders the passage— 

“I will therefore decline to argue the case against 
him who places himself with head where his feet should 
be.” 


’Epver. 
Temple. 


Fotx-Lore (4" S. ii. 154.) — Another version 
of the song is, or was, current in Oxfordshire. I 
learned it from a servant who lived more than 
thirty years in my mother’s family, and was my 
first instructress in folk-lore : — 

“ When shall we be married. 

My own dear Nickeldy Nod ? 

Oh, we will be married on Sunday morn ; 
1 think it is wondrous good. 

Shan’t we be married afore, 
My own dear Nickeldy Nod ? 

What! would you be married on Saturday night ? 
I think the young wench is mad, 


Who shall we ax to our wedding, 
My own dear Nickeldy Nod ? 
Oh, we will ax uncles and cousins, 
I think it is wondrous good. 
Shan’t we ax nobody else, 
My own dear Nickeldy Nod ? 
What, would you have lords and ladies ? 
I think the young wench is mad. 
What shall we have for dinner, 
My own dear Nickeldy Nod ? 
Oh, we will have eggs and bacon, 
I think it is wondrous _— 
Shan’t we have nothing else, 
wee own Nickeldy Nod ? 
at, would you have turkeys and ts? 
I think the young wench rf mad. see 
When shall we go to bed, 
My own dear Nickeldy Nod ? 
Oh, we'll go to bed at sunset, 
1 think it is wondrous good. 
Shan’t we go to bed afore, 
My own dear Nickeldy Nod ? 
What, would you go to bed in the middle of the day ? 
I think the young wench is mad.” E 
H. B.C. 


U. ULC. 
Dotty Pentreata (4" S. ii. 133.)—You have 


alluded to the epitaph on Dolly Pentreath in St. | 


Paul’s churchyard, near Penzance. I have not 
been there since 1841, up to which time there 
had been no monument ever erected to her 


memory. I am glad to hear that there is one 
erected : you state in 1860. 

The epitaph, differing from your version only 
in the word “ deceased,” in place of “ both born, 
was written by Mr. Thompson, an engineer of 
Truro, who was a student in the old Cornish 
language, and only circulated in MS. It was as 
follows : — 

“ Coth Doll Pentreath cans ha deau; 
Marow ha kledyz ed Paul pléu: 
Na ed an Eglos, gan pobel bras, 
Bes ed Eglos-hay, coth Dolly es.” 

You will find it in my Illustrated Itinerary of 
Cornwall, 1842 (How & Parsons), imp. 8vo. 

It is no wonder a tombstone should not have 
been found which was never extant. Dolly Pen- 
treath was in her eighty-seventh year, 1773, hale 
to the last, and died at one hundred and two. 
There were others since who understood the lan- 
guage, among whom was William Bodener, who 
could write both Cornish and English. Bodener 
died in 1794, it is said; but he was younger than 
Dolly Pentreath. 

You will find also that “tine,” for light, is still 
used there, as by Shakspeare and Milton: “tan” 
meaning fire; “commercing” for conversing, and 
the like. Cyrus Reppine. 


Last Moments or Appison (4* i. 508.) 
The paper in the Temple Bar Magazine is pro- 
perly characterised by a “Constant Reader,” but 
the version of the anecdote of Addison’s last 
moments is not new. Horace Walpole, in a let- 
ter to Montagu, May, 1759 (Cunningham's edit., 
vol. iii. at p. 227), says: — 


“ Dr. Young has published a new book on purpose, he 
says himself, to have an opportunity of telling a story 
that he has known these forty years. Mr. Addison sent 
for the young Lord Warwick, as he was dying, to show 
him in what peace a Christian could die—unluckily he 
died of brandy—nothing makes a Christian die in peace 
like being maudlin! but don’t say this in Gath, where 
you are,” 


Chalmers, in his preface to The Spectator (edit. 
1823, p. xxxvi.), says: — 


“ Dr. Johnson has mentioned this failing with modera- 
tion and delicacy: ‘He Coney wee often sat late, and 
drank too much wine. In the bottle discontent seeks for 
comfort, cowardive for courage, and bashfulness for con- 
fidence. It is not unlikely that Addison was first seduced 
to excess by the manumission which he obtained from 
the servile timidity of his sober hours, He that feels 
oppression from the presence of those to whom he knows 
himself superior, will desire to set loose the powers of 
conversation; and who that ever asked succour from 
Bacchus was able to preserve himself from being en- 
slaved by his auxiliary?’ The same fact has been re- 
lated by others in coarser language, and with an apparent 
design to depreciate a character not easily assailable in 
other points. That Addison did, however, indulge too 
much in the pleasures of the tavern is reported with 
great confidence; and an excuse has been attempted, by 
attributing the vexations he thus endeavoured to alle- 
viate to the capricious conduct of his wife. . . . . 
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Johnson seems to consider Addison’s propensity as an | 
original habit, and this appears to me most consistent | 
with probability. It was the vice of the day among the 
wits, and wits have seldom discovered that it is a vice.” 
*Epvor. 

Temple. 

Kines or Spar (4” §, ii. 131.)—Your corre- | 

ndent A. E. seems to find it impossible to | 
identify ‘several kings of Spain” mentioned in 
Longfellow’s translation of the Coplas de Man- 
rique. The firstis Don Juan. This king is, no 
doubt, Don Juan II. of Castile, father of the 
illustrious Isabella the Catholic. The second is, 

bably, Henry IV. of Castile; his brother, Al- 
oe “usurped the sceptre of Castile.” Spain’s 
“ haughty constable” is evidently the unfortunate 
Alvara de Luna, the favourite of Juan II. Hi 
tomb is still in a good state of preservation in the 
cathedral of Toledo. For particulars connected 
with the histories of Juan IL, Henry IV., and 
Don Alvaro de Luna, see Prescott’s “History of 
Ferdinand and Isabel, Introduction, ed. London, 
1849, vol. i. J. Darton. 


The following extract from Moll’s Geography, 
p. 308, identifies King Henry and his brother : — 

“41, Henry IV. whom the Castilians deposed, and set 
up his ‘brother Alonso, who dying during the intestine 
wars, Ferdinand, son of John II. King of Aragon, mar- 
ried Isabella, Henry’s sister. Henry at last, after much 
ado, being reconciled to them, died in the year 1472, and | 
was succeeded by Ferdinand and Isabella.’ aL | 


Sprrat Srarrcase ii. 132.) — Perhaps | 
the following extract from Murray’s useful Hand- 
book of Switzerland, describing the Leiter at the 
baths of Leuk, may furnish E. A. D. with the in- | 
formation of which he is in search. R.C. | 

“The principal curiosity of the neighbourhood is the | 
Ladders (Leiter), A path through the woods, on the 1, | 
or E, side of the Dala, 1} m., half an hour from the baths, | 
leads to the foot of the precipice, which, as before ob- 
served, hems in the valley of Leuk on all sides, as with a | 
colossal wall. U _ the sloping pasturages about a mile 
above the summit of this precipice, however, stands a 
village called Albinen ; and the only mode by which its 
inhabitants can communicate directly with the baths is 
by a series of eight ladders . nearly perpendicularly 
against the face of the cliff. It can hardly be called 
difficult to climb to the top, but it would not do for an 
of weak nerves and a dizzy head, as the ladders, which 
are pinned to the crevices of the rock by hooked sticks, 
are often awry, and rather unsteady, yet they are tra- 
versed at all seasons, day and night, by the inhabitants 
of the village above — by children as well as men and 
women, often with heavy burdens. The use of the ladders, 
which the nature of the sides of the valley renders indis- 
pensable, has given rise to a Blamerish modification of the 
dress of the female peasants. In climbing. the mountains 
the petticoat is tucked up, and the wearers do not differ 
in appearance from boys. 

; eae is an easy sloping path from Albinen to 
nden.” 


Lapy Motrvgvx (4" §. ii. 159.) — As Rector 
of Sephton, Lancashire, I have much pleasure in 


iving your co mdent r. the date of the burial 
Ser ion of Lady Molineux. I copy 
the allowing from my 

“ 1620. Dna Francisca uxor Richardi Molineux de 
Sefton militis et Baronette senioris, nono die, ffebruaarij, 

“ 1622. Richardus Molineux de Sefton, Miles et Baro- 
netta octauo die Martij.” 

In the parish register books the place is some- 
times t Sefton, and frequently Sephton. A 
family in the parish spelt their name Sephton 
till recently. Tn ecclesiastical documents the 
parish is spelt Sephton, and at the present date ig 
so spelt in the parish registers. Can any of your 
correspondents decide whether it ought to be 
spelt Sephton or Sefton ? 

R. D, Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D, 


ENAMELLING THE Face (4" ii. 33, 166.)— 
The notice near Windmill Street was extant there 
much less than twenty-four years ago, and was in 
more amusing terms than Dr. WILKINs has re- 
corded. It was “ Any Lady or Gentleman having 
a black eye may have the same cured,” Xe. 

It was in a small shop window on the south 
side of the little paved court leading from Wind- 
mill Street to Berwick Street. Lyrrextox, 


Lonyegvity or Sir Peyton (4" ii. 
158.) — Some years ago, when upon a casual visit 
to the island ob Jersey, the present Lieut.-Bailiff, 
Mr, Jurat E. L. Bisson, furnished me from the 
— records a copy of the oath, in Norman- 

rench (which I now have in my possession), 
administered by Sir John Peyton to the States 
(the local parliament) upon the day he assumed 
office as governor—namely, September 2, 1603. 
His term of office commencing then was ter- 


| minated twenty-five, not thirty years later, in 


1628. The account, therefore, upon the monu- 
ment of his granddaughter, Mrs. Lowe, in Christ 
Church, Oxford, that he was “Governor of Jer- 
sey above thirty years,” is incorrect. The error 
may have arisen fom confounding Sir John Pey- 
ton with his son and successor Sir John Peyton, 
who, upon his father’s retirement from the island, 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor, and filled the 
office about five years—from 1628 to 1633. It is 
possible—though of this I have no knowledge— 
that Sir John, the elder, may have, after return- 
ing to England, continued nominally to hold the 
office of governor while his son, as lieutenant- 
governor, discharged its duties. If this be 80, it 
accounts for the words on Mrs, Lowe’s monument; 
and this view is strengthened by the fact that, at 
Sir John’s great age in 1628, it is not probable he 
would have surrendered an employment in which 


_ he had been long engaged, and I may add, to the 
| great satisfaction of the people of Jersey, for & 


new one. One of Sir John’s daughters, Susan 


Peyton, who married John Riches, Esq., died at 
the age of ninety, which is something towards 
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establishing the theory that aay is hereditary 
in families. . L, Peyton, 
Guernsey. 


Vorrarre i. 587, 613, ii. 22, 89.)— Your 
learned correspondent Mr. Bares, in 
asserting that the phrase cited by me “has long | 
been familiar to him,” puts me more at ease in 
acknowledging that, like him, I know not in which 
of Voltaire’s works it is to be found. It may pos- 
sibly, like many of Luther’s Tischreden, be spurious. 
« Qn préte aux riches,” you know. The first time I 
saw the phrase was in a letter (now lying before 
me) I received some a years ago from an 
Italian savant, Sigr. Armellini, who, speaking of 
some “matter of the heart,” said to me: “ Ah 

uesto cuore, questo cuore! Sarebbe mai vero cid 
} diceva Voltaire: che per esser felice bisogna 
avere un buono stomaco ed un cuore cattivo? 
Per me, non saré mai Volteriano.” Since then, 
I have heard it quoted many a time. 

No one, assuredly, will contest Voltaire’s meri- 
torious efforts in the defence of Calas and Sirven. 
I myself possess some very interesting autograph 

fs of the gratitude of their families, which 
justified his saying: “J’ai fait un peu de bien; 
c’est mon meilleur ouvrage.” But the Rey. C.C. 
Colton was equally so when he wrote : 


“ And Calas covers multitudes of sins;” 


foremost amongst which is that execrable one, 
Ecrasez l'infime.’ As Mr. Bates 

uotes in favour of Voltaire some of England’s 

ighest authorities, may I be allowed to give the 
—— in the words of some French worthies? 
Victor Hugo, speaking of that heartless and in- 
famous poem “La Pucelle,” justly stigmatises it 
thus: “Ou sont également outragées la pudeur et 
la patrie ;”’ and Count Salvandy, who later became 
Minister of Public Instruction under King Louis- 
Philippe, in a letter I possess, written in 1827 to 
Mr. Auger, Perpetual Secretary to the French 
Academy, who had traced a severe though true 
literary portrait of Voltaire, says: — 

“L’homme m'inspire si peu d’estime que je ne puis 
éprouver ni presque concevoir aucun penchant pour lui. 
Dans toute sa polémique, que vous avez justement fictrie, 
il y avait plus que des torts de I'écrivain, Je ne saurais 
vous dire quel dégoit j’éprouve & voir ce frondeur in- 
jurieux qui passa trente ans a saper toutes les institu- 
tions et toutes les croyances, rechercher dans les écrits de 
ses ennemis tout ce qui peut les compromettre pres de ce 
pouvoir arbitraire dont lui-méme fut souvent la victime ; 
se faire délateur, appeler les lettres de cachet au secours 
de ces querelles de la république des lettres, qui ne doit 
point connaitre celles-la. Etrange idole pour nos en- 
thousiastes de liberté, que celui qui ne tarissait pas 
@indignation sur ce que La Beaumelle avait osé penser 
mal du pouvoir absolu, ce qui ¢tait offenser la majesté du 
grand Louis Quinze! Pour accorder quelque indulg 


monde cent ans 
ceux qui adorent 
l'imiteraient pas.” 


= tard. Il est doux de songer que 
oltaire avec le plus de superstition ne 


P. A. 


Leaernes §. ii. 57, 94.) —As an instance 
of the use of the word gaiters many years before 
the edition of Johnson referred to by Mr. Waven, 
I transcribe a stanza from Rejected Addresses, 
Miller’s edition, 1812, p. 119: — 

“ And bucks with pockets empty as their pate, 

Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait.” 
R. RepeRave. 


Sr. Tuomas a Becket S. ii. 66, 117.) —In 
Stanley’s Historical Memorials of Canterbury, 3rd 
edit. p. 78, the following note occurs : — 

“A spot is still shown in Canterbury Cathedral, with 
a square piece of stone said to have been inserted in the 
stone pavement in the place of a portion taken out and 
sent to Rome. That the spot so marked is precisely the 
place where Becket fell, is proved by its exact accord- 
ance with the localities so minutely described in the 
several narratives ; and that a piece was taken to Rome 
by the legates in 1173, and deposited in Sta, Maria Mag- 
giore, is also well authenticated (see Baronius, vol. xix. 
396). But whether the flagstones mow remaining are 
really the same, must, perhaps, remain in doubt. The 
piece sent to Rome I ascertained, after diligent inquiry, 
to be no longer in existence. Another story states that 
Benedict, when appointed Abbot of Peterborough in 
1177, being vexed at finding that his predecessor had 
pawned or sold the relics of the abbey, returned to Can- 
terbury, and carried off, amongst other memorials of St. 
Thomas, the stones of the pavement which had been 
sprinkled with Itis blood, and had two altars made from 
them for Peterborough Cathedral. Still, as the whole 
floor must have been flooded, he may have removed only 
those adjacent to the flagstone from which the piece was 
taken—a supposition with which the present appearance 
of the flagstone remarkably corresponds.” 

J. M. Cowrrr. 


Curious Fact (4" S. ii. 67.)— 
Voulez-vous me permettre (in re Curious Ortho- 
graphic Fact) de & Mr. G. A. 
de me citer des mots ot am, ams, aen, ean, eans, 
sont prononcés comme an ? 

am, oui dans le milieu d’un mot comme am- 
bassadeur ; 

aen, ean, Caen, Jean, deux noms propres, les 
seuls que je connaisse ; peut-il en citer d’autres ? 

ams, eans, je n’en connais d’exemple. 

end, ends, d’accord; tous les verbes en dre—je 
tends; il rend. 

han, dans hanchoan, je ne l’admets pas; on dit 
le hanchoan, comme le han de St. Joseph. Le 
implique que l’A doit se faire sentir, autrement on 
écrirait ’hanchoan, comme on écrit l’hépital. Nous 
n’avons je crois que deux mots ou han se prononce 
an; villes hanséatiques, et hanebane (henbane)— 
encore ne suis-je pas trés-affirmatif au sujet de ce 
dernier. 


aces indignités, il faut penser que les meurs du temps 
y entraient apparemment pour quelque chose, Ce sera 
wh nouveau motif pour nous applaudir d’étre venus au 


[* We must request this correspondent to forward his 
communications to the Editor of “N; & Q.,” and not to 
the publisher.— Ep. ] 
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Voici trois autres formes de an: wand, quand ; 
want, quant ; ems, tems, forme discutée de temps. 

J’ai aussi une observation a faire_4 Mr. THos. 
Keteutiry. C'est tort qu'il met sainte et 
saintes dans les seing, ceint, &c. Sainte se pro- 
nonce sain-te en deux syllabes. 

De méme pour ceinte qui se prononce cein-te. 
Quand deux consonnes terminent un mot la der- 
niére le plus souvent ne se prononce pas; mais 
au milieu d'un mot elle passe a la syllabe sui- 
vante, généralement s’entend, et alors se prononce, 
eg. quant, quan-ti-té; champ, cham-pétre; rudi- 
ment, rudimen-taire, &c. Qu'il se console d’ail- 
leurs, si je lui enléve deux ain, je les lui remplace 
avantageusement: sins, coussins ; sym, symphonie; 
syn, synchronisme; scin, scinder; cym, cymbale. 
Hen dans hendécagone—a ajouter aux 

a. H. 


Farr, Hopg, anp (4" S. i. 434.) — 
Would Frrznopxrs be so good as to say where 
the tract can be had? I have tried in vain to pro- 
cure it through my bookseller. G. F. 

Dorchester. 


Leapen Bronzes (4" S. ii. 131.) — The white 
metal casts, in imitation of bronzes of the Napo- 
leon and other medals, are not uncommon. They 
are not unfrequently framed like miniatures, four 
or five in a frame. J.C. J. 


Amobereris (4" S. i. 192.) —“ Something had 
been put into his broth. Something had been 
put into his favourite dish of eggs and ambergris.” 
apy te History, chap. iv.) Apropos of the 

eath of King Charles II. J. Wriixuvs, B.C.L. 


Dormovse 8, ii. 143.) Was there ever 
any doubt that this word is a corruption of the 
French dormeuse, in allusion to the hybernation of 
the animal called by country boys “a sleeper ” ? 

J. Wiixrss, B.C.L. 


Crassipres S. ii. 104.)—Has this word any 
relation to grasse and poisson ? Possibly peche once 
signified fish, whence pecheur. It does not seem 
to mean sturgeon ; for Bracton says, “ de sturgione 
verd observetur quod rex illum habebit integrum : 
de baleen verd sufficit si rex habeat caput et re- 
gina caudam.” The reason for this division was 
said to be that the queen’s wardrobe would thus 
be furnished with whalebone (Prynne, Aur. Reg. 
127), which captains of whalers say is to be found 
in the animal's head only. 

J. Wiixrs, B.C.L. 


“Fas cE Tu pois,” Etc, (3™ S. v. 34.)— 
The famous old knightly motto, “Fay ce que doy 
advienne que pourra,” F. H. inquired about, is to 
be found (at least a variation of it) in P. Cor- 
neille’s Horace, where the old man says : — 

“ Faites votre devoir et laissez faire aux Dieux.” 


Cicero likewise (Zpist. ad Familiares, x. ep. iii.) 


says that, if fortune favours us, virtue and not 
success ought to be our guide : — 
“ Virtute duce, comite fortuna,” 


Louis Bonaparte, when he became King of 
Holland, adopted the old knightly motto, and wag 
true to it to the last. P.A.L. 


Varnisu For Corns (4" S. i. 510.)—The man- 
ner in which numismatists put a gloss, having the 
appearance of varnish, on copper coins and medals, 
is simply this: —Procure a handy brush, say 
plate-brush, of sufficient hardness; hold the piece 
firmly in the hand, then rub away until the de- 
sired effect is obtained. No cleaning or washing 
is necessary, and no polishing-powder must be 
used, J. Harris Grasoy, 


Liverpool. 
Hveu Latimer’s Greek i. 265.)— 


“ Weston. . . . And that first supper was called &ydrq; 
can you tell what that is? 

Latimer. I understand no Greek; and yet I think it 
meaneth charity.” (Fox's account of the disputation at 
Oxford, 1554.) 

Latimer’s after-appeals to the Latin versions, 
and his non-notice of the Greek, show the same :— 

“ Latimer. Will you give me leave to turn my book? 
1 Cor. 11: ‘Probet autem seipsum homo,’ ete, I pray 
you, good master, what gender is homo? 

Weston, Marry, the common gender. 

Cole, It is in the Greek 6 &v@pwros. 

Harpsfield, It is &vijp, that is vir. 

Latimer, It is in my book of Erasmus’ translation— 
* Probet seipsum homo,’ 

Feckenham. It is ‘ probet seipsum’ indeed, and there- 
fore it importeth the masculine gender, 

Latimer, What then ? I trow when the woman touched 
Christ he said: ‘Quis tetigit me? Scio quod alius me 
tetigit,’—that is,‘ Who touched me? I know that some 
man touched me,’ 

B. Nicworsoy. 


Wuit-Sunpay Decorations (4" S. i. 551.)— 
How common may be the custom of decorating 
churches at Whitsuntide with birch, I do not 
know. But it may be worth while to state my 
own limited experience. Some years ago I was 
curate of Monk Sherborne, near Basingstoke. 
There was a good deal of birch in the woods of 
the parish, and it was customary to decorate both 
the parish church and the priory church with 
birch on Whit-Sunday. I always thought the 


reason to be, simply, that it was the 6% 


| 
| 


example of the foliage of the season. J. 
St. Bees, Whitehaven. 


Brewster, THE “ PILGRIM Faraer” 
(4" §. ii, 125.)—I cull the following from the 


| Selling-off List of Ebenezer Palmer, for August: 


“Ames (Dr. W.), Responsio ad N. Grevinchovii de 


Lumina Nature et Gratiw. 1617. This small volume is 
very interesting as being published by William B 
| the elder, who accompanied the Pilgrim Fathers t 


rewster, 
o Ame- 
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only proof that he was a bookseller. The imprint is, 
“Prostant Lugduni Batavorum apud Guljelmum Breuis- 


ABG. | 


Horsevr (Rvrert) or Desate (4" ii. 80.) 
I have a recollection which seems to myself dis- | 
tinct and certain that Lord John Russell called 
the Honourable Mr. Stanley (now Lord Derby) 
the Hotspur of debate in the House of Commons. 
I quite forget the subject of discussion. The time 
may be five-and-twenty years ago, as Este as- 
serts. Probably a reference tothe pages of Punch 
about that period will bring to light the occasion. 

F. C, WItkrson. 


Porr’s Inpeticacy (4 S. ii. 105.)—The letters 
of Pope to the Marriotts of Sturston, quoted in | 
my “ Memoir of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,” 
have never I believe been published, which ac- 
counts for F. J. H.’s difficulty. They form part of | 
the collection for the new edition of Pope’s Works, 
so long in preparation by Mr. Murray, which I | 
was permitted to examine when preparing my | 
Memoirs. or THomAs. 


A Tomsstone S. ii. 37, 93.) — 
As “the subject is curious” I should like to see 
its elucidation. Had Dr. Rogers described the | 
other three figures, this fourth might possibly have 
been more easily apprehended. Unless it be in- 
terpreted with or by the other emblems, I should 
be inclined to view it as a masonic mark, imply- 
ing that a stonemason, being at the same time a 
Freemason, had tooled the stone in some way, and | 
then inscribed his particular mark as a sign or | 
witness to that effect. The other day I saw some 
stones which had been tooled, and amongst the 
marks I found one which reminded me of the pre- | 
sent subject. I think every genuine free-stone- 
mason adopts some sign or emblem when he tools | 
stone for certain purposes. J. BEALe. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 

Lorp Lovar (4" §. ii. 59.) — Your correspon- | 
dent is in error in stating that Hogarth’s etching | 
of Lord Lovat was taken from an oil painting of | 
his 
simile of a pen, ink, and pencil sketch taken by | 
him at St. Alban’s for Major Gardner, under | 
whose “escort Lord Lovat was travelling, August | 
14,1746. Mrs. Gardner was a Miss Farington ; 
the sketch came into the possession of the Faring- | 
tons of Worden, and was exhibited by Miss Far- | 
ington at Lancaster the other day, during the 
visit of the Archeological Institute, where I had | 
the pleasure of seeing it. P.P. | 


Brewster Faminy ii. 125.) —I should | 
be glad to assist in tabulating a pedigree of this | 
family. In Barbados, and later in Jamaica, are 
many notices in parish registers of a family of the | 
name. In the former island these extend far 


back into the seventeenth century, and in the 


| as large as life. 


discovered. On the contrary, it is a fac- | . 


latter down to the middle of the eighteenth. 
They were one and the same stock, but whether of 
a common origin with the founder of the American 
colony, I have not been able clearly to en” 


“Grpzon ” §. ii. 133.)—Surely the answer 
to this query is incorrect. “ Dr. Stainer of Oxford” 
is a living composer, and published his oratorio 
Gideon at Novello’s either last year or the year 
If any other Gideon-composer named 

tainer can be found in oratorio history I shall be 
much obliged fot some account of him. There 
was a pasticcio oratorio named Gideon, compiled 
in part from the works of Handel, by J. Christo- 
a Smith (Handel’s amanuensis), and of this 

r. Morell wrote the libretto. 

W. J. 

Sydenham. 


Tue Journey to Catvary (4™S. ii. 104.)— 
At Antwerp I recollect seeing, many years ago, a 
very curious representation of Our Lord’s journey 
to Calvary, sculptured in high relief, the figures 
I doubt not but it still exists, as 
it used to be taken very good care of, the rather 
that it was in the open air. P. A. L. 


Germanica (4* i. 527.) —The 
Latin translation of this work (from the German 
edition printed at Basle in 1557) was published 
at Antwerp, in 1558, by Christopher Plantin. The 
translator's name, Sebastian Castalion a/, Cha- 
teillon. Here is the title: — 

“ Theologia Germanica : libellus aureus: quomodo sit 
exuendus vetus homo, induendusque novus, ex Germanico 
translatus studio Joan, Theophili. Antverpix, Christ. 
Plant, 1558.” 

Chateillon also translated this work into French. 
A copy of the first edition, which is scarce, is in 
oe university library at Louvain. The title runs 
thus : — 

“ La Theologie germanicque, liuret auquel est traicte 
comment il faut depouiller le vieil homme et vestir le 
nouueau. A Anvers, de l'imprimerie de Christophe Plan- 
tin. 

The privilege is dated October 6, 1557. 
W. H. James WEALE. 


Lassvs (4 S. ii. 131), called also Lasus and 
Lasos. F. R.S. will find references to the above, a 
Greek poet, in Biographie Universelle (vol. xxiii.) ; 
Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique; Smith’s Diec- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography ; or Miiller 
and Donaldson's Literature of Ancient Greece, 
whichever he may have at hand; but none of 
these explain the lines in Lord Lytton’s Devereur. 
A reference to the works of Lasus, doubtless, 
would do so: these are excessively scarce. The 
British Museum may have a copy, or part of them 
may be in Poete Greci principes heroici carminis 
et alii nonnulli (curante Stephano), 1566. 

J. D, 


pie 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises ¢ the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. 
in the British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libra- 
ries, with Introduction, Translation, and Notes by Richard 
Morris. First Series, Parts I, and II, 


Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part III, The Historie 
of une Nobil and Wailzeand Squyer William Meldrum, 
yle Laird of Cleische and Bynnis. Compylit by 
Sir David Lyndesay of the Mont. With the Testa- 
ment of the said William Meldrum, Squyer. Edited by 
F. Hall, Esq. D.C.L. 
Woodcuts for the Babees Book. 


These new volumes just issued by the Early English 
Text Society are alike creditable to the zeal of those who 
have the management of the Society and to the learning 
and industry of the respective editors. The first of these, 
the First Part of Mr. Morris’s Old English Homilies, is 
issued as one of the publications for 1867, in lieu of 
Mr. Toulmin Smith's on English Guilds, which is 
not yet finished, and has moreover far outgrown the 
money available for its production, and has therefore 
necessarily been postponed until 1869. Those who know 
how difficult it is to estimate accurately the extent and 
consequent cost of a volume, or the labour it may entail 
upon an editor, and consequently the time at which such 

ur may be brought to a close, will be disposed rather 
to congratulate the Early English Text Society on the 
— punctuality with which their books are published, 

n be surprised at the present delay. This delay has, 
moreover, led to one advantage, namely, the publication at 
the same time of both parts of Mr. Morris’s First Series of 
Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises, These are 
no less than twenty-nine in number, derived from MSS. 
in the British Museum and in the Lambeth and Bodleian 
libraries. They do not consist of a continuous series of 
homilies, as was originally intended, but of fragments 
and smaller treatises arranged in the order in which the 
editor was fortunate enough to meet with them; but in 
Mr. Morris's opinion the first six homilies are by one and 
the same author. These have really. but one theme, that 
is shrift, which, as explained by the homilist, is to re- 
nounce the devil, to repent of sin, and to determine to 
lead a better life for the future. These points, as Mr. 
Morris observes, are by no means unskilfully handled, 
and the author stands before us in his discourses as a 
| but earnest and outspoken instructor of the “ lewd.” 

e work will interest two distinct classes of readers — 
students of philology, who will find in the language of 
the Homilies, Mr. Morris’s Grammatical Introduction, 
and his Notes and Illustrations, much which will greatly 
interest them; while those who, caring little for philo- 
logy, yet desire to know something of the pulpit elo- 
quence of the Middle Ages, will be well rewarded by a 

sal of Mr. Morris’s translations of these sermons of 

-gone days. 

Mr. Hall has, in the third book on our list, furnished a 
further instalment of his edition of The Works of Sir 
David Lyndesay; while the fourth consists of woodcut 
illustrations which were intended to have accompanied 
Mr. Furnivall’s edition of The Babees Book. 


Clarissa: a Novel. By Samuel Richardson. Edited by 
E. 8. Dallas. In Three Volumes, ( Tinsley.) 


As surely as there is a tide in the affairs of men, there 
is one in the reputations and degrees of popular favour of 


reat authors. That of Samuel Richardson has for the 

t half century been at the lowest ebb—so low, indeed, 
that the accomplished editor of this new edition of 
Clarissa does not hesitate to declare that “ there are scores 
of circulating libraries throughout the land, in which you 
shall ask for the finest, the most powerful, and most 
trating novel in the English language, and the librarians 
will tell you they never heard of it.” But we suspect 
the tide will soon turn ; and shall not be surprised, under 
the influence of its new editor’s vindication of its merits, 
to find all the world sharing Macaulay's admiration of 
Clarissa, who “knew it almost by heart,” and Sir James 
Mackintosh’s opinion, that it is “ the finest work of fiction 
ever written in any language.” 

One of the causes, and perhaps not the least influential, 
of the neglect with which Clarissa (which no less ay 
authority than Dr, Johnson has declared to be “ the first 
book in the world for the knowledge it displays of the 
human heart,” and Alfred Musset has pronounced the 
“premier roman du monde”) has of late years bem 
treated, is its prolixity, This prolixity, as Mr. Dallas 
well observes, is of three kinds: the first of which may 
be described as that of the gossip, the second as that of 
the moraliser, and the third as that of the complete letter 
writer, With the first of these Mr. Dallas has wi 
interfered but little; as wisely has he dealt more fi 
with Richardson's sermonising ; and, which required yet 
greater judgment, with his habit of making all the actors 
in a scene narrate each in his own way his story of what 
took place. Here Mr. Dallas has exercised the i 
knife most effectually, feeling that here Richardsos 
narrative might most safely be abridged, and that “ with- 
out abridgment he is not to be read at all.” Letou 
readers take heart, therefore, and determine to read 
Clarissa; and our word for it, they will not lay it down 
till they have finished it—unless, like the Chief Justice 
of Calcutta, they can’t read it for tears, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Unrvensat Catatoove or Boous ow Ant.—All Additions and Oe 
ipatigns hguld be addressed to the Editor, Suuth Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 


A. B.G. There are satisfactory reasons for the omission. There can 
be no doubt of its genuineness. 

T. T. W. For notices of Francie Moore and his Almanacks, at 
“N & Q.” Ist 8. iii. 263, 339, 381, 466; iv. 74, 162; dnd S. iii, 226, 278. 

. H.F. For sume account of the ministerial wooden spoon, commit 

“N. & Q.” 3rd 8S. v. 214, and also 2nd 8. xii. 247. 

Trawstaton. There are at least Ave English editions (= Cras- 
mer's Defence of the True and Catholick Doctrine of the Sacrament, 

J.S. A. The lines on“ Tobacco" are by Thomas Jenner. Sete 
whole song, in two parts, in** N. & Q.” 2nd 8. i. 258, 320, 37s. 


Cuances Wize. For flea read flee, and the meaning of the saying i 
obvious. 


Heamerrnope. The lines are John Byrom of Manchester, Se 
his Miscellaneous Poems, ed. 1824, il. 219. . 

P. The Architect and Building Operative (called Gazette in vol. it) 
made twenty parts, or two vois. ‘The first number is dated Aprils, i 
and the last Nov. 3, 1850. 

T. D. L. Spoonfuls, not ul; just as we say handfuls, not hand 
Sul. See Todd's Johnson for examples. 

@*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and N 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q” is ae” 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellereand 
or, tree by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 


“ Novas is 
issued tn Paarts. The Subscription for Stampap Comes 
ine the Half- 
yearly Lwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post 0; 
‘at the Stran/ Post Office, in favour of G. Surre. 
Sraret, Sraawo, W.C., where also all 
vor ras Eorron should be addressed. 


“ Noras & Quaniss ” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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May be secured by an Annual Payment > as 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
OMPANY. 


For the Cs atthe Rava Sainte 


particu 
Agents, t 
- a. CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


WATSON'’S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandied, recomme: 
with confidence. Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and cases 3s. per dozen cars 
(if not hree dozen, railway carri: age paid. -toall Engl 
and Wales. Per Perave—ié galls. (cask includ: equal to 7 dozen, 
lil.4s. A saving of 2s. per dozen. Railway carriage paid to all Eng- 
land and Wales. Per Cask.—28 galls. included), equal 
to 14 dozen, 211. 14s. 3s. per dozen. Railway carriage paid 
to all England and W 


W.D. WATSON, ~e Im . 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
Established 1841. Full Price Liste post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS and 

TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; Ladies 

fardrobe Trunks, Dressing base A, Silver Fittings; Despatch 

and Dressing 500 other arti: for Home ur 

ntal Travelling. RATED CATALOGUE, post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 37, WEST SI RAND, 

London, W.C. 

Also, Allen's Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bedstcads, 
Wanhand as Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


EWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & Co. 
que CELEBRATED 
pomestic MACHINES, rrom £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
© and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 

E PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 

JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 111. lla. For & GENTLEMAN, 
10s. arded at the for “ Cheap- 

Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


“No. 2,” £10. 


MOKY CUMESTS CURED. —Terms, no cure, 
no omens are All 
the Rev. W. Kichards, 
Moninck’ Castle, near Inverness ; 


Deptford, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 
Sem Nervous Debility, Painful 


rope, protected > 
London. 


‘ord Square, 
N.B.—Medicine and Fees Sa rece ( 
Phy pe’ Reference to the leading 


of the Day.) 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 
BLE >, 
Spivey, Ch his customre had 


afer takin: a few boxes pills and the they checked | 
Forali eruptions on the face, 

Holloway’ treatment enters 
ly removes 


the estoy the — disorder, and thus radically 


| on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete se 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
priced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). Une guinea per dozen. 
A really vld Port 36s. per dozen. Terms c 
- D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Eotablished . 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 


ORNEAU & CIE.’S VERMOUT.— The only 
Tonic Wiue for Invalids. 


Bordeaux, and 185, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 


(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


on & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE 8T. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., nd 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
Golden — and 30s. per dozen. pa 
Superior Golden Sherry 368.80 
Choice or Brown . 48s., and 60s, 
HOCK and MOSELL 
At 24s., 308., 36s., 428., and 84s. 


20s. 368. 42s. 
728. Sis. 


Rudeshei int Liebfraumilch, 

and 48s. to Sis. eparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 
66s., 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., + fine old Sack, Malinsey, 
nac, Vermuth, Constantia, me Christi, Imyperia! 
_~ Brandy, 60s. and 7 


dozen. tay) Liqueurs of every d jon. 
On recei a order, or reference, any quantity will be 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton ; 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


Romws PPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, prepared 
from the Malvern Water, so long celebrated for its purity. Every 

bottle is protected by a label having name and trade mark.—Manufac- 
tories, London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 


—MR. WARD, S.M. D., 188, Oxford 
treet, tfully intimates that over years’ practical 
rience enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 


n, on the —— ianpeeved and scientific principles, whereby a correct 
articulation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, 


etying detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
sightly wires. 


False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., complete eet from Sig 
set 6/.; on pletina 10s., compiete 


set 9/.; on gold from complete set from !2/.; filling Uld sets 


| refitted or bought. —N. B. Practical. dentist _to _— profession mavy 
ree. 


years. 


io GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


z= 
| 
> — 
| 
Very Choice Old 488. 
CHAMPAGNE. 
At 42s., 488., and 60s. 
| 
St. Margaret mvent, kdmburgh; White Hall, Cumberlar y 
Hall, Northumberland ; The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by d 
Address JOHN EDWARDS & OO., |, Vansittart Street 
| 
Suffe a 
r 
con 
ho 


NOTES AND QUERIES. [4* S. II. Avousr 22, 


Ready on AUGUST Ist, price 5s. 6d. cloth boards (Free by Post), 


GENERAL INDEX 


SERIES THE THIRD 


(VOLS. I.—XII.: 1862—1867) 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A Medium of Intercommunication 


FOR 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETO. 


“ And in such Indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large.” 
Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Se. 3. 


Extract rrom Prerace. 


Six rears having elapsed since, following the example of other Joint Stock Companies—for what is Norss amp 
Queries but a Joint Stock Company fer the promotion of historical trath ?—we rendered to our subscribers a@ 
account of our stewardship, we have called in once more the assistance of our highly skilful literary accountamly 
and in the following pages submit to public inspection his balance sheet, which will, we trust, show most satisfac 
torily how great has been the gain to historical, biographical, literary, antiquarian, and philological knowledge ii 
the last twelve volumes of Nores QuEnies. 

The late ord Brougham, whose name can never be mentioned by us without grateful acknowledgment for many 
unsolicited acts of friendship, was once good enough to declare to us his opinion that “Notes AND QuERIES Wal 
most useful, most valuable, and made ten times more so by its admirable Indexes.” Lord Brougham was perfectly 
right. Intrinsically valuable as the contents of the many volumes of Nores AND Queat«s must be for the informa 
tion they contain, they would be comparatively useless but for the ready means which the Indexes afford of turning 
the information up in them to instant account. Without such Index they would form 

“One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit.” 

But with such an Index as is here set befvre the reader, which well deserves Bayle’s definition of an Index, “te 
soul of a book,” the huge confusion springs into regularity and order, and the curious masses of information are at 
once available to the student. 

How vast and how varied these masses of information are, one little fact will serve to show. In the series of 
Indexes, of which the present is the third, there will be found nearly EIGHTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, many of them 
furnishing references to the best authorities on the special subjects to which they refer. 


The First Series of Nores axp Quentes,. in Twelve Volumes, was brought to a close at the end of 1855, by 
the issue of a Generat Inpex. Of the utility of this Lypsx, The Times spoke as follows on June 28, 1856:— os 
“ obvious to ire 
sources of information upon their respective subjects.” 
A Ssconp Sertes of Twelve Volumes was completed at the end of 1861, by the publication of a similar 
Genera Inpex, of which 7he Times of November 8, 1862, remarks : — 


“ Tt contains about 30,000 references to articles written by some of our best scholars upon every conceivable subject, ‘ from predestination, 
slea rilk,’ for in the pages of this Everybody's Common-place Book no subject comes amiss. . . . It is a book which will be found —— 
to those who possess Noras ann Qusaiss, and indisp ble tu the hers after the * curiosities of literature.’ ” 


Of these Two InpExEs a few Copies may still be had, price 5s.*and 5s. 6d. respectively. 


W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, Strand, and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOT ISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITUI, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the ssid County.—Saturday, August 22, 
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